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The Church of the British 
Empire. 


Few titles, if any, upon earth are higher and grander than that 
of “Queen of England.” Nevertheless this title imperfectly 
expresses the position of Queen Victoria. She is Empress of 
India and Queen ofa large fraction of the world. In like manner 
few titles are dearer to the hearts of a vast number of the 
Queen’s subjects than that of “the Church of England ;” but 
the title is too small for the thing which it signifies, and we 
are beginning to find out that the insufficient title is not only 
becoming false in virtue of its insufficiency, but is also liable 
to lead, in some cases, to practical misunderstanding and 
mischief. Thus we hear of the Church of England in Canada, 
or in South Africa, or in Australia ; and the use of the phrase, 
besides involving somewhat of a contradiction in terms, may 
be used for the purpose of asserting an identity of laws and 
customs and practices amongst a number of independent 
branches of the Catholic Church of Christ, which it is practically 
impossible to maintain, and which all wise persons would shrink 
from even desiring. The wise maxim which enjoins unity in 
essentials, freedom in matters indifferent, and charity in all things, 
is liable to be forgotten in the stiff and starched determination 
that the mother Church, having as she has a peculiar history, and 
exhibiting in her present condition the marks of past conflicts and 
compromises, shall be reproduced in her daughters with such 
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exactness that she must needs have a feeling of jealousy if any 
of them should be fairer than herself. No one must venture to 
say, O matre pulchré filia pulchrior. Hence we seem to have 
come to a period in English ecclesiastical history when we should 
welcome the introduction of some such title as that which I have 
prefixed to this article. There issuch a thing as “ the Church of 
the British Empire,” and it bears to “the Church of England” 
much the same relation that the Queen of that Empire bears to the 
Queen of England. And there is this further analogy between 
the Church and the Queen, namely, that it has been very 
much the result of the last half century that the titles of 
“Church of England” and “ Queen of England” have become 
insufficient and misleading. I do not, of course, say that in 
either case the result wholly belongs to the half century in 
question ; doubtless, events have been working in this direction 
for several half centuries ; doubtless, the condition of things 
which are may be regarded as the divinely appointed, if not the 
logical, outcome of things which have been ; still it is true with 
regard both to Church and Queen, that it is the history of the 
last fifty years which has most plainly led to the result that 
Queen of England, and Church of England, are alike titles of 
honour, inadequate to express the ideas which at one time they 
expressed sufficiently. 

All this being so, a sketch of the progress by which the 
Church of England has expanded into the Church of the British 
Empire may at this Jubilee season be acceptable to some of the 
many readers of this magazine. The retrospect of what has been 
done, joined with regrets that more has not been done, and that 
what has been done has been so long in doing, joined also with 
an attempt to understand our present position, and with hopes 
and vows for the future, may tend to render such a-sketch 
profitable as well as interesting. 

The comparatively recent date at which the Church of 
England has entered upon a systematic propagation of the 
Gospel in foreign parts admits of easy explanation. . Before the 
Reformation the mind of the Church was too much occupied 
with other things: home affairs were too engrossing: wars at 
home and abroad, a general falling away from the earlier 
standard of piety, the increase of superstition, a general sickness 
of head and faintness of heart, made it more probable that the 
Church would lose something of what she had got, than that she 
would go forth conquering and to conquer. And in fact there 
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was nothing but the purely missionary field open to English 
spiritual enterprise: the British Empire, in the modern sense 
of the phrase, did not exist: the foreign dependencies of 
England were as Christian as herself. 

And when England began to possess “ Plantations” the times 
were most unfavourable for religious effort. The great shock of 
the Reformation had left wounds and bruises behind it: the 
Church of England was not only torn and lacerated by the 
tremendous operation which set her free from her terrific disease, 
but soon disease of another kind sprang up: internal troubles 
arising from puritanism and fanaticism seemed likely to destroy 
the life that was left. Oliver Cromwell was in some ways more 
dangerous than Henry the Eighth: fora season Church and King 
were abolished together: a bad time, nay even an impossible 
time, for propagating the Gospel in foreign parts, when at home 
we were in hot dispute as to what the Gospel was which should 
be propagated, and were busy cutting off the heads of Arch- 
bishops and Kings. 

But peace came at last to the nation and to the Church ; and 
itis very remarkable to observe how svon the sense of settle- 
ment and confidence led to yearnings in the hearts of good men 
to spread the Gospel in the foreign dependencies of the Crown. 
In 1698 was founded the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and this Society recognized from the first that its 
work could not be confined to the old country, but must embrace 
foreign parts as well. It was soon perceived, however, that the 
labour required division; and in 1701 the venerable Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts was in- 
corporated by Royal Charter. An event this much to be noted 
in the history of the English Church. In later days we have 
seen the foundation of many Missionary Societies, notably 
the Church Missionary Society, besides a crowd of smaller 
missions. The establishment of a new mission of some kind 
or another strikes us in these days with not much more 
astonishment than the establishment of a new parish; not 
to mention that there are many Missionary Societies outside 
the Church, which are doing good work in the common 
cause. But the establishment of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel was such a phenomenon as England 
had never witnessed before ; it was a public recognition, on the 
patt both of Church and Queen, of the responsibility laid upon 


England by her foreign possessions and by her position in the 
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world. It might even be regarded as an answer to prayer. In 
the last edition of the Prayer-book, dating only from 1662, there 
had been introduced the “ Prayer for All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men ;” in that prayer Englishmen had been taught from one end 
of the kingdom to the other to pray continually that God would 
be pleased to make His ways known unto mankind, His saving 
health unto all nations: how could such a prayer be used 
honestly without some practical result? The result may fairly 
be said to have been the establishment of the first Society in 
England for the propagation of the Gospel of Christ. 

It is not my purpose, in fact it would be impossible in a short 
article, to follow the history and fortunes and successes and 
failures of the venerable Society. The fact of its birth in the 
very opening of the eighteenth century is one to be carefully 
remembered ; but at the same time it cannot be forgotten that 
the century into which it was born was as chilling and dis- 
couraging as can well be imagined. The real battle of the 
eighteenth century was with Deism and Latitudinarianism 
and unbelief: it was the century of evidences: its grandest 
spiritual personality is Bishop Butler, and the name of the 
great Bishop of Durham suggests the thought rather of 
beating down by strong logic the enemies of the faith at home, 
than of supplying the wants of poor simple souls oppressed by 
the difficulties and religious poverty of Colonial life. It 
may be noted that in the year 1739 Bishop Butler preached 
the annual sermon for the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, and in it we find these weighty words often quoted: 
“Christianity is very particularly to be considered as a trust, 
deposited with us in behalf of others, in behalf of mankind, as 
well as for our own instruction.” He applies the principle to 
our Colonies and factories, to the natives with whom we are 
brought in contact, and even to slaves: observing, however, very 
quaintly concerning the last, that if they are treated with the 
utmost rigour, as they certainly are, and made as miserable as 
they well can be for our advantage in this world, “this merely 
heightens our obligation to put them into as advantageous a 
situation as we are able, with regard to another.” 

The whole tendency, moreover, of the eighteenth century was 
in the direction of leaning on an arm of flesh, putting trust in 
princes, regarding the Crown as a necessary co-operator in all 
Church work. Because the nomination of Bishops in England 
was in the Crown, therefore it was concluded that no Bishops 
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could be sent to the Colonies and Plantations except by royal 
appointment : and also, as a matter of fact, none were sent ; the 
full planting of the Church in foreign lands was postponed, with 
fearful loss to the good cause; the Crown was apparently 
jealous of Bishops ; and so at length, amongst other disasters, it 
came to pass that John Wesley was seduced into the uncatholic 
proceeding of undertaking himself to consecrate Bishops for 
his followers in America. 

Obvious as it seems to any reasonable mind that the Church 
must be propagated through the Episcopate, that a Church 
without Bishops must die out, and that therefore there must be 
some flaw in the theory which would make the gift of the 
Episcopate to the Colonies dependent upon the caprice of a 
Sovereign or the advice of statesmen, still the absurdity was 
long in dying ; and even now in some portions of Her Majesty’s 
dominions the action of the Church is not entirely free. I 
remember being much amused by a little incident which took 
place in connection with the first Pan-Anglican Synod. I was 
present at a gathering in which the principal guests were the 
American Bishops. “Tell me,” said an elderly clergyman, “ who 
these gentlemen are? They say that they are American 
Bishops.”—“ Yes,” said I; “so they are.”—*“ How can it be?” 
replied my clerical friend ; “there is no King in America to 
appoint them.” This was a survival of the eighteenth-century 
view of the subject. 

Hence the consecration of Bishop Seabury by Scotch Bishops 
at Aberdeen in 1784 must be regarded as a notable event. It 
was the breaking up of the ice. This commencement of an 
orderly Church for the United States of America lies, however, 
somewhat outside the range of our present purpose. Neverthe- 
less it may be permitted to observe, by the way, that the 
American Church, which may be said to have taken a fair 
start with the consecration of Bishops White and Provoost in 
1787, just one century ago, has abundantly prospered since. 
Some figures will be given hereafter ; but no mere enumeration 
of the number of her ministers can give any adequate conception 
of the spiritual and intellectual vigour of the sister Church of 
the United States. 

The year 1787 was a notable one, not only to the United 
States but to the Queen’s dominions in America also. In that 
year was consecrated the first Colonial Bishop; and it is a 
touching fact that Dr. Binney of Nova Scotia, the lineal 
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descendant of that first Colonial Bishop, was called to his rest 
while actually preparing to celebrate in a suitable manner the 
centenary of his see. Dr. Inglis, the first Bishop of Nova Scotia, 
had been in earlier times Rector of Trinity Church, New York, 
He appears to have been a man of strong character and well 
fitted for working as. a pioneer. Certainly he needed much 
strength and faith too. His episcopal charge embraced the 
whole of the British possessions in North America, in which im- 
mense see he laboured single-handed for six years, when he was 
relieved of Upper and Lower Canada by the foundation of the 
See of Quebec. His entire episcopate extended over twenty- 
nine years. The absurdity of assignmg impossible sees did not 
seem to strike men. in those days so strongly as it does now: 
the notion that Bishops were more or less ornamental, and that 
Priests and Deacons did the work, had somehow established 
itself ; and the impossibility of rearing families without fathers, or 
of fighting armies without officers, does not seem to have made 
itself plain. When we remember that, at a later date, the whole 
continent of Australia was ordered to consider itself as in the 
diocese of Calcutta, it is not uncharitable to credit our rulers, 
ecclesiastical and civil, in days not long gone by, with any con- 
ceivable or inconceivable absurdity. 

Having thus brought. down the history to a century ago, it 
will be convenient to divide the last century into two parts ; the 
first from 1787 to 1837 ; the latter from 1837, the date of Queen 
Victoria’s accession, down to the present time. The former half 
of the century I shall touch lightly, as being beyond my special 
purpose, and as being introduced chiefly as a background to 
more recent history. 

The period from 1787 to 1837 includes the foundation of the 
following sees: Nova Scotia, Quebec, Calcutta, Jamaica, Barba- 
does, Madras, Sydney, Bombay. Perhaps Bombay ought to be 
excluded, as dating actually from 1837. If we classify these sees, 
we have two Bishops for America, two for the West Indies, 
three for India, and one for Australia. It must not of course be 
supposed, nor do I intend to insinuate, that there was absolutely 
no Christian work going on where there was no Bishop to super- 
intend it, but the number of chief pastors certainly gives some 
fair measure of the amount and vigour of the work, and it seems 
strange in the retrospect that we could ever have expected large 
success when depending upon machinery so lamentably defective. 

Nevertheless there were men in those days who have left a 
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noble record behind them. Inglis of Nova Scotia, to whom 
reference has been already made. Mountain of Quebec. At 
Calcutta, the wise Middleton, and the gentle, loving, in every 
way admirable Heber at one end of the half-century, withthe 
vigorous Daniel Wilson at the other. These and other good 
men worked under most discouraging conditions, but they 
worked right valiantly. Better Apostles and Evangelists have 
not been in these latter times. 

Yet these lights made the darkness more visible? The Church 
had not really risen to a sense of the work with which she was 
charged. The mapping out of the whole British Empire, and 
the:determination that there should exist-no portion of-it which 
should not possess the ministry of the Church of Christ in all 
its fulness and vitality, had not been adopted -as the guiding 
principle of the Church of England: It needed some clear- 
headed, wise, strong, warm-hearted man-to proclaim this prin- 
ciple. The Cape Colony, Tasmania, New Zealand, Mauritius, 
St. Helena, Newfoundland, British Guiana were all untouched 
by Church organization ; while that which was done for India, 
Australia, British North America, was more like playing: at 
Church, than real earnest. 

So half a century passed away, with a result of eight sees 
founded ; and in some cases the foundation so fettered “and 
clogged and confused by the injudicious meddling and muddling 
of Parliament, that lasting mischief was done. -To this present 
day Indian Church work is seriously hindered by the absurdities 
committed in the foundation of the See of Calcutta. 

The real birth of the Church of the British Empire, or, at: all 
events, the true and full recognition of the reality and meaning 
and possibilities of that Church, may be said to date from the 
year 1841. In that year the then Bishop of London, Dr. 
Blomfield, one of the most statesmanlike and far-seeing Bishops 
that the Church of England has produced since the Reformation, 
brought the whole subject forward in a letter to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. His proposal was to raise a fund for the purpose 
of extending the Episcopate to all the Colonies which were still 
without complete Church organization. The proposal was no 
sooner made than it was accepted. It was obviously in accor- 
dance with sound judgment ;.its strength and vitality consisted 
not so much in a new rhachinery for raising money, as in the 
assertion of a great principle. Money, no doubt, was raised, and 
the Colonial Bishoprics’ Fund is still an active instrument for 
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good. Something like three-quarters of a million of money has 
been expended through its means, But the grandest benefit 
arising from the Bishop of London’s action may, I think, be said 
to have been the assertion and the cordial recognition of the duty 
which rests upon England, and the Colonies as well, of seeing 
that the English Church is co-extensive with the English Empire. 
No one doubts now that this duty is paramount ; and, as the sun 
never sets upon the Empire, so also it never sets upon the Church, 

It was a fortunate fact for the new Colonial movement 
that the first Colony taken in hand was New Zealand, and 
that the first Bishop was George Augustus Selwyn. The 
circumstances of this singularly happy appointment to a new 
post of unmeasured difficulty are so interesting as to be worth 
mentioning here. The new Bishopric had been proposed to the 
elder brother William, and had been declined by him on family 
grounds: doubtless the decision was a wise one, though he 
himself did not at the time recognize its importance. Then 
the spirit of the young Augustus was moved. Was the name of 
Selwyn to be disgraced? Was it to be thought that the 
Church’s best blood was too good for the Colonies? Was a 
Colonial Bishopric to go a-begging ? He consulted with his old 
friend Mr. Gladstone what he should do, and by his advice 
went straight to Lambeth Palace and offered his services. The 
result could not be doubtful. The Archbishop speedily gave 
him to understand that he might be Bishop of New Zealand if 
he would. Here is the letter in which he replied to the 
Archbishop’s proposal; it is a document which deserves to 
be printed in letters of gold. 

** Eton College, Windsor, 
** July 14, 1841. 
“My Lorp PRIMATE,— 

“To the call of the Church conveyed to me by your Grace, I can 
make no plainer or shorter answer than in the words of the Gospel, 
Matt. xxi. 30, 

"Eyo, xvpee. 

“T trust that I could have answered as willingly, if I had been called 
to some less favoured portion of Christ’s vineyard. _As it is, I feel that 
‘the lot is fallen unto me in a fair ground; yea, I have a goodly 
heritage.’ 

**T have the honour to remain, 
“With great respect, 
“ Your Grace’s obedient and faithful servant, 
“G, A, SELWYN.” 
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“With respect to the suggestions of Lord John Russell, I will im- 
mediately make every enquiry ; but as my resolution has already been 
formed upon other grounds, I beg your Grace to consider my answer 
as final, so far as it depends upon me. _ I trust in God that I have 
counted the cost. I am most thankful to your Grace for the full and 
considerate manner in which you have explained to me all the circum- 
stances of the case. 
“T have written to Lord John Russell to accept the office.” 


It is no disparagement to those who had preceded him in the 
Colonial Episcopate to say that the like of him had not been as 
yet. The new generation and those to come, who did not see 
George Augustus Selwyn in his youth, may realize to a great 
extent what he was in personal appearance from Mr. Richmond’s 
beautiful sketch : a face at once manly and singularly handsome ; 
the figure of an athlete ; an expression full of sweetness, gentle- 
ness, and humour. God Himself seemed to have set His seal 
upon that grand combination and form, “to give the ‘Church’ 
assurance of a man.” : 

And a man he was, and just the man that was needed. A 
possible view of his mission was contained in the witty phrase 
attributed to Sydney Smith, who trusted that if the New 
Zealanders ate their Bishop he might disagree with them. But 
Bishop Selwyn had formed a high conception of the problem 
before him. His call was to found a Church for Englishmen and 
Maoris at the Antipodes. Nothing less than that ; and he did 
it, and a great deal more. 

The Maoris had enjoyed an evil repute as cannibals; yet 
there were in them the seeds of better things. The race was by 
no means hopelessly barbarian, and a good deal of honest 
Gospel work had been done amongst them. A mission had 
been sent to the islands by the Church Missionary Society as 
long ago as 1809. Work did not really commence till 1815 ; 
and the first convert was made in 1825. It was a long and 
faithful sowing in tears ; but there was much joyful reaping ; the 
whole of the New Testament and Prayer-book were translated 
into Maori in 1838 ; and before Bishop Selwyn arrived, the Maori 
nation might be said to have become practically Christian, as 
the country, by the wish of the natives, had become English. 

It were long to tell all that Bishop Selwyn said and did. I 
must refer to his biography. For my purpose it is sufficient to 
say that he threw a halo of heroism, and something like a light 
of poetry, round the conception of a Colonial Bishop. On the 
voyage out he learned Maori, so that when he arrived he found 
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himself in a position to speak to the natives. He at once 
commenced a journey on foot through his diocese, with natives 
carrying his tent and equipments. His first visitation occupied 
five months; he returned home ragged, and with his last 
pair of shoes tattered and torn. His whole episcopate was 
passed in the same spirit, though with a more widely extended 
plan, and with greater dangers and difficulties. War broke out 
between the English and the natives. The Bishop was in the 
midst of it as a peacemaker : he was eminently qualified for the 
task, for he loved both sides. The Maoris were his children; 
he knew it, and they knew it too. But Bishop Selwyn was not 
a mere ambassador of peace between warring people ; he was a 
far-sighted, large-minded organizer of the Church. He arranged 
for the subdivision of his great diocese, which is now divided 
into six, each bearing its own special title, so that the name of 
Bishop of New Zealand exists no longer. Selwyn is the only 
man who ever did, or ever will, beara title which he did so much 
to render illustrious. 

When Bishop Selwyn returned on a visit to England in 1854, 
his arrival excited as much interest as that of some great 
potentate. The very heart of England was moved; every one 
seemed to recognize him as a great hero, except himself: he 
was simple as a child, quite unmoved by the compliments and 
almost worship that he received, and appeared unconscious of 
having: done anything remarkable. It was his burning words 
at St. Mary’s, Cambridge, during this visit, which sent Mackenzie 
to South Africa. 

I cannot pass away from Bishop Selwyn without reference to 
his remarkable scheme for evangelizing the natives of the islands 
of the Southern Ocean. Sailing about in his Church yacht, he 
brought boys from the various islands to be educated under his 
own care ; the boys to return to their homes, there to teach their 
brethren and leaven the native society. It was an admirable 
scheme, which was consecrated by the martyrdom of Bishop 
Pattison, and is still being carried on with zeal and success by 
the second Bishop Selwyn, a worthy son of the first. 

Thus the natives that walked in darkness saw a great light. 
It may be safely said that the Kingdom of Christ has been so 
firmly established in the Southern hemisphere, that we may 
look for a glorious future. Undoubtedly in the list of founders 
and benefactors of the Southern Church, the name of Selwyn 
will ever be conspicuous. 
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But this great epoch in Colonial Church life has so dazzled 
me, that I have been led to pass over the founding of two sees 
which preceded that of New Zealand. I refer to those of 
Toronto and Newfoundland. Toronto may be regarded as 
included in the ordinary growth of the Church of British North 
America, which has happily since that time attained further 
expansion. Newfoundland deserves a few words of special 
notice, if only in consequence of the difficulty of the work 
involved and the singular simplicity and beauty of the character 
of Bishop Field, one of the earliest occupants of the see. 

The see was actually founded in 1839, but the first Bishop 
was able to do scarcely more than spy out the land. In truth, 
it is a land which may well tax the faith and energy of the 
strongest man. “It has been described as ‘a rough shore with 
no interior.’ There is not a human habitation beyond the 
immediate neighbourhood of the coast, which, with its endless 
succession of caves, inlets, and bays, enveloped very often in 
mist and fog, gives a home and harvest-field of water to a race 
of pious and hardy fishermen. In no part of the world are the 
conditions of life harder. A long winter and a sterile soil forbid 
aught but the simplest efforts at husbandry ; the stormy seas offer 
in the summer months a livelihood obtained at the cost of much 
risk. Amid the icebergs and floes of the Arctic Sea the crews 
find the seals, which are to them the most fruitful source of 
income.” * 

In one sense Newfoundland was just the place to be put 
under a Bishop of its own ; in another it was just the place to 
be put aside as not of much importance, or to be dealt with in 
some impossible manner after the example of Australia and 
Calcutta. Happily, good sense and charity prevailed ; and in 
Bishop Field, who was consecrated in 1843, the desolate island 
found a pastor whose simplicity and faith and holiness were 
worthy of the days of the Apostles. I had myself the privilege 
of making his acquaintance in his parish of English Bicknor, in 
the sweet country of the Wye, not far from Monmouth, shortly 
before his appointment to the see. He was the very model of 
a Country Parson, after George Herbert’s own heart ; and the 
parish was what a parish should be. He was then, and long 
after, a bachelor; and he lived in solitary simplicity in the 
parsonage hard by the church, which was always open, he him- 
self unlocking the door in the morning, and locking it in the 


* ‘The English Church in other Lands,’ by the Rev. H. W. Tucker. 
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evening with his own hand. He was great in schools, and when 
I visited him was very happy in the possession of a new 
village clock, which was erected upon the school-house, and 
which had been presented as a testimonial of respect by Adelaide, 
the Queen Dowager. What with church, parsonage, school, and 
the parochial and natural surroundings, the whole thing was a 
poem, and the parson of English Bicknor seemed to be the 
occupant of an earthly Paradise. I remember now across the 
long course of years the feeling of admiration which moved my 
heart, when I heard that he had given up his parish and his old 
home to go to bleak Newfoundland. 

However, as far as fitness for the work was concerned, he 
knew what he was doing. He turned out to be a capital sailor, 
and in his little schooner ‘Hawk’ he voyaged about year after 
year, visiting the remotest bays and coves, and carrying with 
him everywhere the fire of Christian love, and the infecting 
power of a pure life and holy example. When he died in 1876, 
after an episcopate of more than thirty years, during which he 
had seldom been absent from his field of labour, he left between 
seventy and eighty churches, fifty clergymen, and halfa cathedral, 
as the monument of an apostolic career which has seldom been 
surpassed, either in heroic self-sacrifice or in God-given success. 

Two Bishoprics were founded in 1841 and 1842 of a peculiar 
kind, but which on that very account demand a passing notice. 
I refer to those of Jerusalem and Gibraltar. 

The former is mixed up with much painful controversy, and 
was one of the unhappy causes which combined to lose John 
Henry Newman to the English Church. It is no part of my 
present intention to enter into that controversy ; but I cannot 
fail to notice the present more hopeful condition of the whole 
question, as evidenced by a recent letter from the Patriarch’ of 
Constantinople to the Archbishop of Canterbury. A newly 
consecrated Prelate has lately left our shores, and the Patriarch 
of Constantinople has cordially approved what has been done ; 
recognizing the important fact that the mission of the English 
Bishop is to superintend English clergy and English people, 
and not to proselytize Christians of the Eastern Church. It 
may be hoped, therefore, that the controversy which has caused 
so much warmth and irritation is at last happily closed. 

The Bishopric of Gibraltar is mixed up with no controversy, 
but is interesting because it bears remarkable testimony 
to the all-pervading character of the British Church. All 
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round the Mediterranean, at Cannes, Mentone, Genoa, Florence, 
Rome, Palermo, Athens, Constantinople, Odessa, Smyrna, 
Malta, Gibraltar, and other places, are English colonies with 
their chapels and clergymen. Moreover, English sailors are 
to be found in all parts, who need spiritual guardianship as 
much as any class of society. The provision therefore of a 
Bishop, who, taking his title from a spot in Her Majesty’s 
dominions, shall have charge of the outlying and detached 
settlements of the English Church, is a fact closely allied 
with the subject of this paper, and is one of the indications 
of the expansive and courageous spirit which has characterized 
the last half century. 

The year 1847 was a notable one in the history of the 
Church of the Empire. In that year the Australian Church 
indicated its first signs of vigorous health and expansion. The 
Bishopric of Sydney was founded, as already mentioned, in 
1836. Bishop Broughton worked as vigorously as man could 
work in a vast continent, the inherent difficulties of which were 
infinitely intensified by the system of transporting convicts 
from England, which had unfortunately been permitted to 
prevail. But the abolition of transportation, the discovery 
of gold, and the earnestness of Churchmen at home, at length 
brought about a salutary change. In 1847, three Australian 
Bishops were consecrated for Newcastle, Adelaide, and 
Melbourne. These sees have since been subdivided, and at 
the present time Australia contains thirteen sees, 

It was a great happiness to Australia as to New Zealand, that 
her early spiritual leaders were earnest, simple-hearted, wise and 
vigorous men. To mention but one, Tyrrel, the first Bishop 
of Newcastle, who died in 1879. During the whole of his 
episcopate he never returned home. In fact he never left 
Australia but once, and that was for the purpose of making a 
missionary voyage with Bishop Selwyn. “He lived in the 
saddle, making visitation tours of 1500 miles at a time. His 
great diocese had 800 miles of coast-line, extended inland 
700 miles, and was five times as large as Great Britain. 
With very high spiritual gifts, he had the rare combination 
of excellent habits of business. He was a great financier ; 
setting a munificent example, he induced the Colonists to 
give largely. He inaugurated an endowment scheme of 
£100,000, taking care that no parish should possess a sum that 
would provide the full stipend of its clergy ; but by a com- 
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bination of partial endowments and the voluntary system, he 
maintained the advantages and avoided the evils of both,”* 
Only conceive the privilege of possessing such a man during the 
first thirty years of a new see! 

Nor was Church progress in Australia confined to an increase 
of the means of grace, such as might be expected from the 
vigorous operation of wise spiritual leaders. There was co- 
operation as well. The sees were not to be independent, but to 
form a new province, according to the ancient model. And an 
important province it now is, with the Bishop of Sydney as 
Metropolitan, and the sees not only of Australia, but of New 
Zealand and Tasmania, included in the ecclesiastical republic, 
The southern sees of the Church of the Empire now number not 
less than-twenty-one: that they will become vastly more 
numerous during the next half century may be prophesied with 
some confidence. 

I have spoken of 1847 as being a notable year, and have 
illustrated that remark by reference to the consecration of three 
Australian Bishops ; but the year was notable also as that of the 
consecration of Bishop Gray, the first Bishop sent from England 
to the Cape Colony. Like Bishops Selwyn and Field and many 
others, Bishop Gray went out at the cost of much self-sacrifice, 
and with the loss of bright prospects at home. The early part 
of his episcopate was laborious and anxious, but full of joy and 
success.. The great waggon journey which he made to inspect 
the whole of the vast country committed to his charge, and in 
order to form an estimate of its requirements, may take rank 
with any missionary journey made since the days of St. Paul. 
His simple narrative of his expedition gave him high place at 
once amongst spiritual pioneers, As the result of this journey 
he determined. to attempt the subdivision of his enormous 
diocese, and to seek help at home for the accomplishment of the 
work. Home he came, and wandered for months up and down, 
telling his tale and asking for help. Seldom has any begging 
expedition been more successful : he returned to the Cape with 
the satisfaction of having founded the two sees of Graham's 
Town and Natal, and provided for the maintenance of two 
Bishops for the same. Thus was laid the foundation of a new 
province, which now contains eight sees. 

Dark days were in store for Bishop Gray ; but their. darkness 
need only throw a passing shadow over these pages. The 


* “The English Church in other Lands.’ 
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writings of Bishop Colenso involved Bishop Gray in a contro- 
versy from which he would willingly have shrunk, brought him 
into the Courts of Law, and have left a heritage of division and 
bitterness to the South African Church which all Christians 
must unfeignedly deplore. In this, as in many other cases, we 
may trust that sorrow will endure only for the night, and that 
joy will come in the morning. The end is not yet, but we may 
hope and pray that it is not far off. Meanwhile, Bishop Gray 
has left a goodly memorial behind him in a fully organized 
province added to the Church of the English Empire. Allowing 
for all drawbacks, there are few portions of Her Majesty’s 
dominions in which better work is being done for the Lord 
Christ ; and as the name “ Cape of Good Hope” took the place 
of the old name “Cape of Storms,” so we may trust that the 
South African Church, which has been so conspicuously a 
Church of Storms, may speedily become a Church of Good 
Hope, or, still better, a Church of perfect unity and concord, 
The South African Church has a grand and important future 
in store for it; may God enable it to rise to its privileges and 
responsibilities ! 

South Africa, more perhaps than any other part of the Queen’s 
dominions, has brought before Englishmen the problem of 
dealing with native races in an uncivilized condition. In India 
there is civilization of a high kind, and going back to remote 
antiquity ; in New Zealand and Australia the number of natives 
is comparatively small and incapable of much increase ; but in 
Africa the element of high civilization is wanting, and the supply 
of natives from the interior of the great continent is quite un- 
limited. Hence South Africa has brought England, more than 
any other Colony, face to face with the spiritual needs of our 
heathen fellow-subjects. Admirable work has been done, and 
is being done, in this direction ; no one was more vigorous and 
more successful in the work than Bishop Colenso during the 
earlier portion of his career. But I refer to this subject for 
the purpose of observing, that in the last thirty years the Church 
of England has undertaken distinct missionary -work outside 
the limits of the Empire upon a more systematic plan than was 
ever adopted before. The Universities’ Mission to Central 
Africa is the most conspicuous instance. Stirred up by the 
impressive appeal of Livingstone, the Universities first, old 
England afterwards, determined to send civilization and the 
Gospel of peace to the great Lake country which Livingstone 
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had explored, Mackenzie was the first leader of the Mission, 
I have long ago written Mackenzie’s Life, and do not think it 
necessary to enlarge upon it here ; but I would earnestly remark 
that for simplicity of character, purity of purpose, humility and 
courage, it would be impossible to name any one as his superior, 
or many as his equals. His early death, almost before he had 
entered upon his work, is well known; but the mission which 
has sprung out of his grave, is one of the most vigorous and the 
most remarkable that the world has seen in these latter days. 

It may be suggested that such missions cannot claim a place 
in an article which professes to treat of the Church of the 
British Empire ; but it is the apparent impropriety of the in- 
troduction which chiefly emphasizes its true propriety. The 
British Empire is in reality everywhere throughout the world; 
and our all-pervading commerce, and our ubiquitous possessions, 
give Englishmen a cosmopolitan character which no other people 
at this time enjoy. Why should not our Church be as ubiquitous 
as our people? and may it not be doubted whether the inter- 
course of Englishmen, as the ground of commerce with the 
uncivilized races of the world, is not likely to become sometimes 
a curse instead of a blessing, unless the Church rises to a sense 
of her power and her duty ? 

The missionary Bishops of the English Church do in fact 
constitute a body of apostolic pioneers of the army of Christ, 
whose habits and achievements, and in some cases whose noble 
deaths, throw into the work of the Church just that element of 
heroism and romance, which a somewhat dull mechanical age 
of committees and central organization seems to need. The 
days of Christian chivalry have not ceased, and the gallant 
conduct of the leaders of the great campaign has instilled such 
spirit into the rank and file, that practically it is easier to fill 
up vacancies occasioned by the fever of Africa with men of high 
quality, intellectual and spiritual, than it is to fill up vacancies 
with men of the same kind in our quiet English villages. 

To return, however, within the limits of Her Majesty's 
dominions. Though it cannot be said that the Church of 
England is duly represented everywhere throughout the world, 
it may certainly be affirmed that there is no portion of the 
Empire in which the seed has not been sown of a plant taken 
from the old English root. It may be interesting to the reader 
to see brought together in one focus a conspectus of the whole 
Church of the Empire as it now exists. 
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British North America contains 19 dioceses. 

India, 7. 

West Indies and South America, 7. 

Africa, and islands adjacent, 14. 

Australia, 13. 

New Zealand and Pacific, 8. 

China and Japan, 5. 

Thus making a total of 73. In this enumeration Gibraltar 
and Jerusalem are omitted; on the other hand a few are in- 
cluded which are of a purely missionary character, and which 
lie, in whole or in part, outside Her Majesty’s dominions. When 
it is considered how much is meant by the establishment of a 
diocese, implying, as it does, a guiding head, a training of young 
men for the ministry, and a continuous supply of ministers, 
corporate action by means of synods, with all the strength 
belonging to unity of action and consciousness of the Apostolic 
foundation upon which the Church rests, and when it is further 
considered that the chief part of the work which has been 
described in this paper has been accomplished during the reign 
of Queen Victoria, surely we may well thank God and take 
courage. 

And the work has grown almost like the Temple at Jerusalem, 
without the sound of axe or hammer. There has been of late 
years no discussion in Parliament, and no Parliamentary help. 
Indeed, the chief difficulties with which we have to contend are 
those, for which we have to thank Parliament or the Crown in 
days gone by. The shackles which still hang on the Church in 
India were forged by Parliament, and the troubles of South 
Africa have been very much due to the blundering of the law 
officers of the Crown. Meanwhile nothing has been able to 
stop the Church’s growth ; the seed has life in itself, and grow 
it will ; the seed is watered from above; the plant is tended and 
dressed by the Heavenly Husbandman, and thus it must needs 
prosper : who shall let it? 

It isimpossible to write of the Church of the British Empire 
without throwing in a few words of brotherly sympathy 
concerning the Church of the United States of America. As in 
the good providence of God the separation of the United States 
from the old country, though accomplished by a war of much 
bitterness and severity, and having in it apparently the seeds of 
mutual hatred, has nevertheless led to an unparalleled extension 
of the English-speaking race, and virtually raised England 
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higher than could ever have been anticipated amongst the 
nations of the world, so also it may be that the same great schism 
may have done much towards strengthening and spreading the 
influence of the English Church. We have in the American 
Church not a jealous rival, but a loving sister. We have for the 
first time the opportunity of seeing what will be the history of a 
Church at once national and catholic, yet without any connection 
with or influence from the civil power. It is the Church of 
Christ under somewhat new conditions; and it may be added 
that the life which is in each branch of the Church of Christ in 
virtue of its union with the Head, appears to be manifesting 
itself in the American Church with unmistakable vigour. The 
Church in America now numbers 49 dioceses and 15 Missionary 
Jurisdictions ; there are 71 Bishops and 3689 other clergy ; the 
average offerings for Church purposes are over ten million 
dollars a year. 

The American Church is not quite the most numerous 
religious body in the United States, but it is said to be the most 
thriving and the most influential with educated people. Like 
the old Church of England, it follows its children in their 
wanderings on the Continent of Europe; it entrusts the care of 
its European congregations to a bishop specially nominated for 
the purpose ; and it has the honour of having built in Rome a 
Church for American travellers, which is probably, perhaps 
unquestionably, the most dignified house of God hitherto erected 
for Anglican worship anywhere in foreign parts. 

Certainly in the great perennial war against sin and unbelief 
the Churches of England and of the United States will ever be 
found fighting side by side, and in most complete and cordial 
alliance. I am not ashamed to confess how much in my opinion 
the future health and prosperity of the Church of Christ militant 
here on earth depend upon these two branches, and upon their 
earnest co-operation. While desiring to regard all Christian 
efforts with Christian charity, I cannot shut my eyes to the 
incapacity of the Church of Rome, weighted as she is with 
superstitious accretions and with uncatholic decrees, to resist the 
tide of unbelief, the apparent incompetence of the Eastern 
Church to develop youthful energy, the manifest insufficiency of 
the various sects to do the complete work of the Catholic Church ; 
only in the Anglican Churches can I find the union of all the 
elements which seem necessary for carrying on the great crusade 
of Christ. In saying which I by no means desire to adopt a tone 
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of glorification. Every one knows how terribly defective the 
course of the Church in England has been. Nevertheless in the 
Anglican Churches we have the true Catholic succession, with 
the recognition of Holy Scripture and of primitive antiquity ; we 
are bound by no allegiance to falsehood and by no recognition 
of popular superstitions. In fact we have got rid of that load 
which accumulated upon the Church in the darker ages, and 
through the mercy of God have not lost the precious deposit 
which lay concealed beneath the load. Hence while acknow- 
ledging many faults and desiring to abstain from all appearance 
of boasting, I think it may be affirmed that the religious hopes 
of the world are very much bound up with the future of the 
Anglican Churches. 

And this being so, I may be permitted to point with satis- 
faction to the approaching gathering of 1888, the third Pan- 
Anglican Synod. On the last occasion one hundred Bishops 
met at Lambeth; on the next it is probable that the number 
will be still larger. Yet, after all, what is this but the beginning 
of things? A century is not much in the life of a Church, and 
though every branch of the Church Catholic may in a certain 
sense date its birth from the day of Pentecost, the life of the 
Church of the British Empire, and of that of the United States, 
regarded as organized institutions, can boast only of a century 
of existence. 

It is to be hoped that the great Pan-Anglican Church of the 
future will grow with Canterbury as its centre. The different 
branches will be bound to the old English Metropolitan See by 
no ties similar to those which bind so many sees throughout the 
world to Rome: such a union is neither possible nor desirable : 
but they may be united by the ties of common origin, common 
language, substantially the same offices, common principles with 
regard to the Scriptural and primitive foundation upon which 
Churches ought to rest, above all by a common enthusiasm on 
behalf of the faith once delivered to the saints, and a common 
sense of danger from all enemies of the truth. 

Some months ago I was permitted to publish in this Magazine 
apaper on the subject of the proposed Church House, as the 
Church of England’s Memorial of Her Majesty’s Jubilee. May 
l add here that the Church House will only be what it ought to 
be, if regarded as the House of the Church of the Empire? Our 
brethren in the Colonies, in India, in the United States feel 
this perhaps more keenly than we do ourselves ; they know 
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from experience what it is to arrive in London and to find them- 
selves much alone; they need some house of call, not to say 
some place which they can regard as home, some place where 
at least they can make enquiries, and come in contact with home 
interests and home work. We in England have in fact been 
taken to task by some of our transatlantic brethren, because they 
say that we have not risen to the full height of our argument, and 
have not grasped the full idea of a Church House as the House not 
of the Church in England only, but of the Anglican Church or 
Churches throughout the world. I, for one, am willing to accept 
the brotherly rebuke, or at least to acknowledge that, so far as 
we have omitted from our thoughts the conception of a Pan- 
Anglican Church House, we have made a great omission indeed. 

I will try to make amends by the following suggestion. It 
seems probable that it will be inconvenient to lay the foundation 
stone of the Church House in the present year. Many prepara- 
tions have to be made; the details of the building require 
the most careful consideration ; the legal trust, the constitution, 
the arrangements for its government, will all need much time. 
Meanwhile there are so many other Jubilee schemes in hand, 
from the Imperial Institute downwards, that it might be prudent 
to postpone to the future anything that can without injury be 
postponed. Why not then—and this is my suggestion— 
postpone the laying of the foundation stone of the Church 
House till next year, when the Pan-Anglican Synod is to 
assemble ? Surely a building, commenced under the auspices 
and with the prayers of representatives of the Anglican 
Churches throughout the world, would stand upon a foundation 
upon which few buildings stand. It would be a noble gathering 
of men, who in the case of a stone so laid would cry, “ Grace, 
grace, unto it!” 

H. CARLISLE. 





With Mr. Forster in Freland 
in 1882, 


WHEN the real history of the Irish movement, which began in 
1879, comes to be written, not an inconsiderable portion of that 
account will be devoted to the administration of the late 
Mr. Forster. It will then be known what that statesman did 
for Ireland, what reforms he inaugurated, what grievances he 
redressed, what difficulties he had to surmount, what forces he 
had to oppose, and what information he really had at his 
command to check the disorders which he saw arising about 
him. The time for this has not yet arrived, for the passions of 
men are still much heated, and their judgment cannot be suffi- 
ciently clear and unbiassed for such a task. Nor is their present 
information complete and precise, for many a mystery has yet 
to be exposed, and much that is dark and unknown has still to 
be discovered and laid bare. Until that time arrives, we shall 
have to content ourselves with accounts which are partial, and 
only then when a sufficiently competent writer shall take the 
matter in hand. Some incidents, however, connected with events 
in the early portion of the year 1882 will be of interest now, and 
more especially so since they will serve in some small degree to 
illustrate the labours and the life of the eminent statesman just 
mentioned, whose career in Ireland has been so important to the 
State, whose memory now is so much respected by the country, 
and whose sad and untimely loss is so deeply deplored. 

When a change of Government took place during the General 
Election of 1880, some men, whose loyal affection for Ireland 
was not doubted and who saw that the people were becoming 
rapidly impatient under the grievances which were said to exist, 
proposed that Mr. Forster should be appointed Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. The new Government saw the advantage of this 
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selection. They were aware that a storm of agitation was 
brewing in Ireland, they believed that there were real grievances 
which could be and which might be removed, and they conceived 
that if this were done, the discontent would subside and peace and 
prosperity would once more smile upon the land. We need not 
dwell upon the ingratitude which rewarded their efforts, nor upon 
the fact that the fruit of their charitable endeavours to improve 
the Irish was bitter and disappointing. Suffice it to say that the 
political eminence of Mr. Forster—a statesman of Cabinet rank 
and a leader foremost in position among the chiefs of the Liberal 
party—was a guarantee that whatever could be done by wisdom 
and foresight would not fail to be effected by him for the benefit 
of Ireland and for the peace of the Empire. 

But there was another and very important qualification 
possessed by the new Chief Secretary. The first of a series of 
bad harvests occurred in 1879, and during the winter that 
followed much distress and misery were experienced in the 
country. Mr. Forster’s first practical experience of Ireland had 
been in the year 1846, when as a young man he had accompanied 
his father upon a mission of mercy to the Irish, then crushed by 
the terrible effects of the failure of the potato crop. That 
dreadful time had made a deep impression upon him; the 
harrowing scenes he witnessed had never been effaced from his 
memory, and his hope was that for the future such scenes 
would be rendered impossible. If then, during that interval, 
he had made himself a statesman of importance, capable of 
undertaking so great a task as to reform the grievances which 
militated- against the due and efficient development of Ireland, 
how much would this fact be enhanced by the knowledge that 
his heart would be touched by the distress that then prevailed, 
and that his sympathy with poverty and misery would be 
personal and not merely official ? 

But there were other matters to claim Mr. Forster’s attention. 
Distress is an excellent ground upon which a band of agitators 
may raise themselves to importance, and found their individual 
fortunes upon the ruin of social order. He soon became 
convinced that such a band of agitators did exist, who having 
organized themselves, were prepared to impose that organization 
upon the Irish people, and so endeavour, not only to make 
the government of Ireland by England an impossibility, but 
also through rapine to lead on their forces to the disintegration 
of the Empire. 
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In 1881 the system of land tenure in Ireland was entirely 
revolutionized, and altered beyond the wildest dreams of men 
who asserted that a comparatively trivial reform in the agrarian 
law was sufficient to pacify the people completely. The 
peasant, who was likened to the most degraded serf in 
Christendom, got, by a stroke of the pen, advantages which 
nowhere else have ever been conceded to the tenantry of a 
country. But the new Land Law gave no satisfaction. The 
conspirators naturally dreaded that their career would be ended 
if any peaceful method were found to calm the storm which it 
was their interest to arouse, and true to the demands of their 
American paymasters, they strained every nerve to keep alive 
the discord which they had already fomented. 

The winter of 1881-1882 was a dreary time, and will not be 
easily forgotten. The “No Rent manifesto” had been issued ; 
-and the aim of every affiliated branch of the Land League 
was to prevent the peasants from discharging their legitimate 
liabilities with regard to land. In many places these efforts. 
were successful. But in every district there were men who 
were unwilling to join in the fraud that was perpetrated ; while 
others were cautious enough to think that in the end the policy 
of the Land League would not answer, and that the results. 
would be unsatisfactory and dangerous to their own interests. 
Such persons resisted the orders of the League, and -openly 
or secretly opposed the wishes and designs of the revolutionary 
party. Those that disobeyed the “unwritten law,’—the traitors 
as they were called—had therefore to be coerced into adopting 
the policy of plunder which had been inaugurated, and which 
was dignified with the name of the “National Programme.” 
The revolutionary organizations, in fact, which were slowly but 
surely fettering the free and independent action of the Irish 
people, and which dominated and controlled them, ruled them 
harshly and by tyranny ; and, as has often happened before in 
Ireland, the peasants and the townspeople were so held by terror 
that they could not be prevailed upon to give evidence against 
evil-doers, or even to strike one blow in their own defence. 

Hence the dissentients from the riot of anarchy were punished 
by lawless bands who scoured the country, with a savagery and 
a brutality happily unknown in this century at least in most 
other Christian communities; and if a farmer wished to dis- 
charge his legal obligations, to attend to his own business, to 
make his living in peace, to take advantage of the agrarian 
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reforms which had been introduced, in a word, to live indus- 
triously like a civilized being, he was impeded by the idlers and 
the agitators; he was intimidated, denounced, ruined, and in 
many cases mutilated or murdered. 

Mr. Forster’s labours at this moment were enormous. Not 
only was he the minister who had to be in his place in Parliament 
to answer the numerous and vexatious questions put to him in 
the House of Commons upon every conceivable and inconceivable 
subject, and who had to discharge the legislative duties which 
his position of Chief Secretary imposed upon him ; but he had, 
moreover, to carry out the Executive Government of the country 
during these very trying times. These double functions were in 
the highest degree fatiguing and oppressive. But nothing 
daunted him, or deterred him in his efforts to get through 
both these onerous duties efficiently. Never was a soldier on his 
post more watchful, persevering, and untiring in doing his work. 
His earnest desire was to introduce those reforms which would 
conduce to the prosperity of the country he had to administer, 
and his very soul was set upon the final repression of violence— 
especially of violence against defenceless persons. He was 
ready to undertake any labour to oppose the dark forces 
arranged against him, to restore peace to a distracted country, 
and to reintroduce good feeling between the various classes of 
the community. His whole endeavour was to destroy tyranny 
wheresoever it was to be found, and by whomsoever it might be 
exercised. 

It was about this time, towards the end of February 1882, 
that a very brutal outrage was committed in County Clare, not 
far from the village of Tulla—an outrage of exceptional cruelty 
and ferocity. As usual, the police, notwithstanding their zeal 
and their activity, were quite unable to obtain a clue as to the 
perpetrators of this barbarous deed. The country people also 
could give no information, or would not do so ; either they sympa- 
thized with the ruffians who had committed so cruel a wrong upon 
one of their own neighbours, or they were paralysed with fear 
and terror, and dared not speak. At all events, as dastardly a 
gang of murderers as ever breathed got off scot-free. The 
district was known to be disturbed ; it is near Bodyke, about 
which we have lately heard so much ; and it was within one of the 
counties over which Mr. Clifford Lloyd had been placed a few 
months before as Divisional Magistrate, at that time called 
Special Resident Magistrate. Mr. Forster was then in London, 
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attending to his Parliamentary duties ; but he determined to go 
over to Ireland at once, to visit the district, and to take what- 
ever steps might appear to him to be necessary to prevent a 
recurrence of the outrage. 

He arrived in Dublin on the evening of Tuesday, March Ist, 
and at once arrangements were made to go to Tulla. Early 
next day he started from Kingsbridge Station, accompanied by 
Mr. Arnold Forster and myself, who were with him during his 
whole journey, which lasted until the 7th. At Limerick we 
were met by Mr. Clifford Lloyd, who gave the Chief Secretary 
a verbal report of the disturbed district, and all the necessary 
details of the recent outrage. From Limerick we went to Tulla 
by carriage. 

Mr. Forster’s anxiety seemed to be that he should not be 
protected by police at all; this indeed was his usual wish; he 
disliked being followed by any escort whatsoever; he had no 
personal fear, and deprecated anything that would make the 
country-people think that he could not come and go freely 
among them. In Dublin it was not considered expedient to let 
him have his wish in this respect; but the escort there was 
reduced as much as possible, and they kept themselves as far as 
they could manage it out of his sight. That the police autho- 
rities were right in watching the Chief Secretary was amply 
proved by subsequent events, when a couple of months later the 
Phcenix Park murders startled the whole country, and gave even 
the most ignorant among the English people some idea of the 
real character of the Irish movement. But Mr. Forster, although 
he knew that a conspiracy composed of desperate men was 
formed to take his life, regarded the matter very coolly, and 
never himself took any but the slightest and most obvious pre- 
cautions to ensure his own safety. Thus he would change his 
route, if advised to do so; but he generally was glad when he 
got away from his escort, and would have done so more fre- 
quently had he not thought it unfair by the men who were 
told off to follow him. On one occasion, and probably by no 
means the only occasion, he was going to Kingstown by the 
last train at night (leaving Dublin about midnight), to sleep on 
board the mail boat previous to his departure to Holyhead. A 
friend knew of this, and suspected that he would not take the 
necessary steps to let the police know his movements. He went 
to the Dublin terminus a few minutes before the train was to 
leave, found Mr. Forster entirely alone in a carriage, dozing off 
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to sleep, the train all but empty, the guard the only person on 
the platform—and he did not know who his passenger was— 
and no escort of any sort near. Had the “Invincibles” been 
on the prowl on this occasion, as they were upon so many 
others, they would perhaps have achieved their murderous in- 
tentions. But who can tell? for Providence guarded him in a 
miraculous manner throughout his whole stay in Ireland. 

But to return; on the journey to Tulla Mr. Forster wished 
to have no police about him. His idea was exactly what would 
have been expected from him ; “if we are attacked,” he said, 
“we can quite defend ourselves, and we do not want others to 
do it for us.” He told me to arrange this matter specially with 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd, and I spoke to the latter. But this gentleman 
knew his own business better than we did, and hesitated to 
carry out the injunction too exactly. He was too prudent to 
want the Chief Secretary to run any unnecessary risks, and did 
not think it wise that he should have personally to defend 
himself. So at last it was arranged, with Mr. Forster’s consent, 
given, as I thought, somewhat reluctantly, that he should go 
about with no larger escort than Mr. Lloyd had for his own 
protection. 

The escort did not meet us until we were a little way out of 
Limerick, and Mr. Forster thought it large ; perhaps it was, but 
the Divisional Magistrate knew exactly what he was about, and 
wished to avoid anything that might interfere with the objects 
of the expedition. It so happened that, before we had gone far, 
it began to rain, and I drove in the same carriage with the Chief 
Secretary—a sort of fly which had been provided for this 
contingency. The driver of the fly somehow or other missed 
the cortége, as there were two roads between Limerick and 
Tulla, and for part of the way we were alone in the road, and 
entirely without any police or other escort. The thought 
flashed for one moment through my mind that this might have 
been a cleverly devised “ plant” to isolate the Chief Secretary 
from his friends; and certainly had it been intended it would 
have been successful, for we passed through lonely places 
enough, and it grew very dark. But the thought of treachery 
did not remain long with me, and evidently it never occurred 
for one moment to Mr. Forster; he was only much amused, and 
really pleased that after all the precautions taken to do what he 
did not want done, he should at last have got his own way, and 
travel without being followed. After this incident, he made up 
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his mind that he would on no account have any more police 
protection, and the rest of the journey, until we got back 
to Dublin, was accomplished without that addition to our 
party. 

It was late when we reached Tulla, and we put up at the 
small inn of the place, kept by a man who was boycotted. As 
far as I remember, his offence was that he belonged to the North 
of Ireland, and that he was, in the opinion of his Nationalist 
neighbours, too ready to extend his hospitality to obnoxious 
persons. In fact the poor man wanted to make his living 
peaceably, and he did not reserve his inn to the exclusive 
possession of the noisy and greedy “patriots” who organized 
and disciplined the wretched peasants in the vicinity of Tulla. 
The village in which we found ourselves, was a poor place of the 
general type to be seen all over Ireland, with a tolerably large 
square in the centre, and with a good market shed in this open 
space. Next day, after Mr. Forster had paid a visit to the 
parish priest, and had had some conversation with him, we 
proceeded to Maryfort, the residence of Colonel O’Callaghan— 
a gentleman on whose estate the Bodyke evictions have lately 
taken up some attention. Colonel O’Callaghan was at that time 
engaged in a quarrel with his tenants, and was said to be 
in some danger of his life. I should state that during 1882, 
a certain number of steady soldiers were selected from the 
regiments doing duty in Ireland, to protect the persons of 
individuals who were threatened. A considerable number of 
these soldiers were scattered in private houses in the counties 
of Limerick, Clare, Galway, &c., two or three in each house. 
They were placed there to follow their charges about, and to 
protect them from all harm. At Maryfort there were two 
troopers belonging to the Scots Greys, when we visited this 
place. The house was barricaded, and apparently prepared to 
stand a siege ; the hall door was closed and was strengthened 
by beams, and admittance was gained through a small side door 
which could be easily defended. One would have thought that 
a civil war was raging, and it gave us a very good idea of the 
disturbance that was taking place in a district not more than 
about 300 or 350 miles from civilized London, when such pre- 
cautions were necessary for the safety of a family living there. 
And now we went to the workhouse of Tulla, in the infirmary 
of which the victim of the recent outrage was lying, Michael 
Moroney by name. The doctor told us that he was in an 
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exceedingly precarious condition, but that he was strong enough 
to see us. 

I shall not easily forget this visit. We were of course expected, 
and the workhouse officials were in readiness to take us into 
the ward where Moroney was. He was a hale-looking man in 
middle life, 47 years of age ; he appeared shockingly ill and weak, 
but seemed to be in no actual pain, for the face was placid and 
contented, and there was a peaceful and resigned look upon his 
countenance, which added dignity to his expression. He was 
quite able to talk, the doctor told us, and in a few minutes we 
were all, probably some six persons, clustered round his bed to 
hear his story from his own lips. This he related himself in 
the most simple and quiet manner ; he did not intensify the 
cruel wrong done him, he did not seem to bear any grudge 
against those who had so shamefully shortened his life, he had 
no revenge in his manner, no rancour in his voice, and no 
extravagant regret for his misfortune. 

It happened that he had a small plot of ground, and there he 
lived with his wife and family, consisting of six little children, 
the eldest of whom was not yet able to earn anything. He had 
no quarrel with his neighbours, he lived poorly and contentedly, 
and supported his family as best he could. But times changed, 
and owing to the Land War, he was not allowed to do what he 
liked. There was no reason why he should not pay his rent, 
except that he was told not to do so; but he did pay that debt, 
and thus he incurred the enmity of the rest. 

On the fatal evening, the doors and windows were closed, the 
lights were out, and the remains of a small fire burnt on the 
hearth. They were going to bed, when suddenly there came a 
loud knocking at the door, and imperious voices ordered them 
to open. Danger was known to be at hand, and in a moment 
the frail lock was smashed and the door burst in. There were 
eight or ten moonlighters that rushed in with blackened faces 
or white handkerchiefs tied round their heads, and probably 
more outside tokeep guard. A dozen cowardly miscreants were 
necessary to destroy, with the most complete immunity to them- 
selves, the happiness of one poor innocent family, unable to 
support themselves without the father’s help. Two of the gang 
then advanced to the panic-stricken Moroney ; and one of them 
giving him a blow with the butt-end of a gun, asked him why 
he had paid his rent. The poor man knew his fate, and cried, “If 
ye kill me, ye will kill me innocent.” Then they flung him 
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upon the hearthstone in the sight of his wife and children ; the 
woman was on her knees imploring for pardon, and pleading 
for the life of the father of her helpless little ones. But there 
was no mercy to be found among these ruffians ; and having put 
the muzzle of a gun so close that it almost touched his legs, 
one of the assassins fired it. The whole gang having satiated 
their cruel revenge, went away immediately, leaving their victim, 
faint and dying, to the care of his family, who were paralysed in 
an agony of terror and horror. 

Who could be so callous to the unhappy lot of his fellow-man 
as to listen to such a story with equanimity? The reality of 
the whole story, told us calmly in the simple language of the 
poor sufferer, without passion and without excitement; the 
resigned and patient look of the man upon whose face death 
had stamped his dread impression, and who evidently could not 
last long ; the misery inflicted upon the wife and children ; their 
unhappy future ; the absence of all reason why this peasant 
should have been attacked ; the dastardly nature of the outrage ; 
—all these circumstances moved the innermost fibres of the 
heart of every single listener. It was a strange and soul-stirring 
spectacle, in which were vividly blended appalling crime, human 
suffering, and Christian virtue ; for the charity of the peasant 
who said not a word against his murderers, who forgave them 
freely, and who was leaving the world in peace with all, stood 
out in bright relief against the dark stain of barbarous sin that 
cried to Heaven for justice, that caused so little show of 
resentment among the people of the place, and that left a poor 
woman and her children without a bread-winner to earn a liveli- 
hood for them. 

No one did the scene affect more than Mr. Forster himself ; 
his mind seemed swayed by conflicting emotions. Sympathy 
for the victims ; indignation that the land should produce such 
miscreants, and that neighbours would not give up men who 
acted more like devils than avengers ; inability to understand 
that because a Government is unpopular, the people should 
forget the common instincts of human nature and refuse to 
hunt down those who attacked one of themselves ; and lastly, 
the responsibility of his own position weighed upon him. Few 
realized more keenly than he, that his duty was to protect the 
poor; few knew better than he, that the man who governs must 
see justice done ; and few strove more gallantly and more con- 
scientiously than he to discharge these important functions. It 
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is needless to dwell further upon this very harrowing scene. 
Mr. Forster remained some time by the bedside of Moroney, left 
him money, said little or nothing about his own feelings, but 
talked quietly and gravely on the solemn fact that the sufferer 
was leaving a world of sorrow, injustice, and violence for another 
of happiness, peace, and mercy. Then he left him regretfully 
and silently, pondering over all he had seen and heard. 

In a short time we were again in the village square of Tulla. 
It was arranged that we should go to Ennis that afternoon, and 
there was still some spare time. The visit of an Irish Secretary, 
a member of the Cabinet, and a person so conspicuous as 
Mr. Forster, was naturally not an ordinary event in a small Irish 
town in a secluded district. The Celtic peasant is an intelligent 
and a gossip-loving individual ; he is curious by disposition, and 
takes a deep interest in political rather than in industrial con- 
cerns. The fame of the arrival of the Chief Secretary had now 
gone abroad, and every man wanted to see for himself the 
features of the person who was in every one’s thoughts. They 
soon had an opportunity of doing this, which perhaps they had 
not bargained for. It was a drizzling afternoon, and the peasants, 
who thronged the place, had grouped themselves under the 
friendly shelter of the market shed. Most of them had provided 
themselves with some excuse for being present ; they have that 
natural courtesy which prevents them from staring rudely at 
strangers, and they brought with them small sacks of potatoes, 
which it seemed to be their intention to sell. It may have been 
a market day—I cannot remember; at all events business 
appeared to be very slack. No one bought, no one sold ; every 
man stood over his sack with a “ dudeen” in his mouth, his 
hands in his pockets, and looking blankly into space. No one 
was speaking, and there was complete silence ; they were appa- 
rently loafing and idly waiting. In reality they were watching, 
and watching very closely—watching the countenance of the 
Chief Secretary, his movements, and the actions of all those who 
attended him. 

At this moment Mr. Forster coming up, perceived these men. 
He was deeply moved by the painful interview he had just gone 
through, and had not recovered from the shock it gave him. 
He could not get over the idea that the peasants before him 
could, if they liked, assist in the detection of poor Moroney’s 
murderers; at all events, even if not, they were strangely 
apathetic and unconcerned. This evidently rankled within him. 
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Suddenly it appeared as if a thought struck him, for in a 
moment he was seen striding right into the crowd of idlers under 
the shed. In another minute some of his friends gave chase, 
and having overtaken him, heard the following strange dialogue. 
When well among the Tulla peasants he said, as they looked 
somewhat disconcerted at his approach— 

“T suppose you know who I am?” 

There was no move, no answer. 

“Tam Mr. Forster, the Chief Secretary for Ireland.” 

Immediately every hand was raised to the owner’s hat, and 
there was a general response, 

“ Ah, God bless your honour!” 

Having now arrested their attention and thus publicly intro- 
duced himself to their notice, he proceeded in the following strain : 

“T have come here to witness with my own eyes the scene of 
the latest outrage, and to see for myself the state of your 
district. I have just visited the victim of the recent moon- 
lighting expedition that has occurred among you. Poor 
Michael Moroney will soon die. And now I want to know 
why it is that an inoffensive man, one of yourselves, has been 
butchered in your midst? Why do you not avenge him, and 
hunt down the cowardly miscreants who have committed this 
shameful deed? You are men, not beasts; if you have a 
quarrel with the Government, and if you have the instincts of 
men, why do you not strike at me? It is 7 who am opposing 
the designs of those that lead you! If JZ have done you harm, 
why do you not avenge yourself upon me; but cease, in the 
name of Heaven, from preying upon each other like the brutes of 
the field, and cease to torment by your dastardly conduct those 
that are the weakest and most defenceless among you.” 

With that he strode out with a look of scornful pity upon his 
face, leaving them utterly speechless and unable to stir or make 
any sign. 

Shortly afterwards we left for Ennis. This time, as I have 
said, without any escort at all. Mr. Forster would not have 
had one at any price. He had seen quite enough of the mean 
nature of these peasants, and of their moral weakness which 
absolutely degenerated into cowardice. They were quite pre- 
pared to harbour the moonlighters, to make safe the murderers 
of a poor man living by himself on the wild country side, but 
they were afraid to make any or the slightest demonstration 
against himself, the person who was called by their leaders the 
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true tyrant of the Irish. He had by this time made his own 
estimate of their character ; they were either too much afraid to 
protect each other, or to avenge a shocking crime that was 
perpetrated under their very eyes; or they were wretches with 
no mercy for their neighbours, as long as they could wreak their 
vengeance upon them with complete impunity to themselves. 

It was apparent that any great and open show of force would 
not be suitable to repress disorders which sprang from such a 
condition of things, and the notion which was at one time 
provisionally entertained of quartering troops in the immediate 
vicinity of Tulla was set aside. The moral weakness of the 
poor peasantry, on whom every one was so hard, became 
apparent as we left them ; for at that moment many crowded 
round the bold Chief Secretary who had bearded the Land 
League in its own foul den, and expressed the satisfaction they 
derived from this visit. It is only too clear that the inhabitants 
there, like those in so many other parts of Ireland, were not 
the callous ruffians they may have appeared to some of us. 
They did not like the outrages, but they had not the courage to 
resist the forces of the League, and they cowered beneath its 
close and vigilant tyranny. Mr. Forster seemed to appreciate 
this, and it is no exaggeration to say.that, base as they 
proclaimed themselves to be by their apparent complicity with 
crime, his uppermost feeling was one of pity for their want of 
manhood rather than contempt or indignation at their conduct. 
On the other hand the law of the land was not adapted to the 
Irish nature ; it was meant for a liberty-loving people, and as- 
sumed that men would have the courage to denounce violence 
and to check it. Where this independence of character was 
wanting, the ordinary law would fail to put down the intangible 
and insidious forces which oppressed the people. May we not 
then hope, and take comfort from the thotight, that a permanent 
change in the criminal law, amended to suit the people, will 
have the effect of destroying a conspiracy which has hitherto 
produced such direful effects in the country ? 

We reached Ennis that evening, and next day we went to 
Athenry, whefé Mr. Forster was anxious to-see something of 
Galway. Having had an interview with the dfficials there, who 
came to visit him, we went out into the small town to look at 
the fair which was going on. There were no police about us— 
not even any of the magistrates or inspectors. No incident of 
any importance took place ; and all we did was to mingle freely 
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with the crowd, talk to the peasants—and we found them both 
communicative and respectful enough—and tell every one who 
we were. On the way back to Ennis the train stopped at Gort, 
and a few of the local Nationalists came to see us. Among them 
was a certain priest, whom we heard had been suspended for 
certain irregularities, which at this moment I have forgotten. 
He appeared to be an ardent admirer of the Irish Revolution ; 
and he and his fellows on the platform, in a very different 
manner to that adopted by the generality of persons we met, 
stared at us as if they were looking at wild animals in the 
Zoological Gardens. The train waited a minute or two, and 
during this period there was silence; but as we were leaving 
the station, there were a few calls of “ Buckshot!” and Mr. 
Forster, who was always amused at this sobriquet, laughed very 
heartily at their humour. The suspended priest, I suppose, felt 
that some more stern reproof was required from his lips, so he 
sought to crush us by the words, “God save Ireland!” said 
solemnly with his hat off. I regretted he was not in the carriage 
with us, for he would have heard Mr. Forster say a very cordial 
“Amen” to that prayer. 

Next day, Saturday, March sth, we went to Limerick 
Junction, where Mr. Forster had an interview with the Special 
Resident Magistrates, who had been recently appointed over 
the disturbed counties in the South and West, and in the 
afternoon we proceeded to Portarlington, where the Chief 
Secretary was the guest, until the following Monday, of Mr. 
Blake, the Special Resident Magistrate in the midland counties. 
Mr. Forster was anxious f° see as much of the country as he 
could, and he also determined to make a public speech to the 
people. Irish Secretaries have not often attempted such a thing 
before, and he thought that it was to be regretted that they did 
not take some occasion to express themselves candidly and openly 
to those whom it was their duty to govern. The proposal had great 
advantages. The Nationalists had early: perceived that they had 
abitter enemy in Mr. Forster, and that he had thoroughly found 
them out ; their Press had therefore for a long time denounced 
him in the most violent language, and had held him and his 
policy up to execration, so that in the eyes of those who only 
read these newspapers, he must have seemed rather like a 
monster than a man. It would be useful, then, that he should 
show himself in public, and that the people should learn from 
his own lips what was in his mind, and what were the causes 
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which obliged him to act in a manner repugnant to the 
dominant party in Ireland. The people too were not at that 
time so thoroughly and completely organized and disciplined 
as they have since become, and a word in season would be 
listened to by those who had not yet had their independence 
taken from them. 

There were, however, considerable risks to be run in under- 
taking such a course, and a very high degree of courage 
was required to carry it out. That Mr. Forster had the 
necessary force of character no one who knew him could doubt; 
both physically and morally there were not many men whose 
courage was greater ; and if only he felt it his duty to lay himself 
open to danger, there were few men who could face it in a more 
undaunted and resolute manner. There was not only the 
possibility that the people, strongly and fanatically biassed 
against him, would not listen to him, and would break up 
any meeting that he might wish to address; but there was 
the still graver chance that some attempt would be made to 
injure him. From the people themselves there was indeed 
little to fear in this latter respect ; the utmost to be expected 
from them was that, led by their local leaders, they would hoot 
and groan and prevent him speaking. But there were desperate 
men in the country who would stick at nothing, and judging 
from what was done when Sheridan “organized,” it was clear 
that similar emissaries might be easily sent to organize an 
obstruction to the Chief Secretary, which might have entailed 
very serious consequences to his life. On the other hand, it 
was known that the Irish, or Irish-American, desperado differs 
very essentially from the Russian Nihilist. He is not prepared 
to sacrifice himself; he is more inclined to egg on others to 
do deeds which entail danger, and reserve to himself the 
easier and more lucrative occupation of collecting and adminis- 
tering the funds which are required for the “ patriotic work.” 
It might certainly go hard with an enemy to the Nationalist 
cause if he were found alone and away from support ; but in 
open daylight, in a place where presumably there would be 
several independent witnesses, impunity would not be so 
certain, and it was less likely that any attempt would be made 
under such circumstances as these. 

On Monday morning, the 7th, we went by train to Tullamore, 
the principal town in King’s County, and not very far from 
Portarlington. The people of the place and of its vicinity, most 
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of them ardent Nationalists, had been told of the Chief Secre- 
tary’s visit and of his intention to make them a speech. They 
crowded in accordingly to see this unwonted sight and to hear 
this novel address. The police were not strengthened, nor was 
there an escort or other protection; as far as this was con- 
cerned, the arrangements were simply those that would have 
been made for any ordinary gathering. There was a small 
detachment of troops at Tullamore, but they were not present, 
except, perhaps, one or two unarmed men whose curiosity led 
them to the spot. I believe that if Mr. Forster had had his 
own way entirely—so anxious was he to address the people 
freely, and to show every one that he could do so as he might 
have done in his own constituency of Bradford—that he would 
have sent every single soldier and every policeman 100 miles 
away for that day. 

Arrived at Tullamore, Mr. Forster visited the parish priest 
and a tobacco manufactory in the town, and after luncheon 
he took his place before an open window of the hotel and began 
to speak. He was throughout respectfully listened to, and in 
some parts of his address he was loudly applauded. The people 
admired his pluck and they told himso. When does an Irishman 
not admire a firm government and one that is not afraid of him ; 
a government that is just and considerate to his prejudices, and 
that will not allow him to run into extravagances? “My 
countrymen,” I think it was Curran that said it, “are the worst 
people in the world to run away from.” There is a great deal 
of truth in that remark. 

I do not propose to go through the speech itself at any great 
length ; it was, as everything else which originated in so eminent 
a statesman, firm, straightforward, thorough and enlightened ; 
and as such it was appreciated by the audience. Mr. Forster 
heard in the morning that poor Moroney had died in Tulla 
from the effects of his wounds, and he enlarged upon the 
terrible suffering which he had himself witnessed. He spoke 
about outrages, and told the people that he was determined 
to put them down; he rated them for not having the courage 
to resist those that disgraced Ireland by practising intimidation 
or by carrying on outrages. All these evils, he went on to say, 
would come to an end if people would join and say, “ We don’t 
choose to be bullied, we will not allow any midnight marauder 
to break into our houses in the middle of the night.” He asked 
his audience why Irishmen, famous for their bravery in the field, 
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were so destitute of moral courage ; and why they stood that 
which would not be tolerated for one instant in any other 
country. He upbraided them for being afraid of a majority, or 
of a noisy and violent minority, and for not daring to pay their 
rents except in secret; and he told them that they lived in 
dread of the broken-down men and the violent and reckless 
boys who did the mischief, and from whose ill-treatment they 
would do nothing to protect themselves. In denouncing 
outrage, Mr. Forster showed also that he was anxious to 
redress all valid grievances, and to give the Irish the reforms 
that might be necessary for their development ; he was by no 
means hostile to any legitimate effort that the people might 
properly make for this purpose. “Join any constitutional agita- 
tion,” he said, “for any change you like, but do try, for the 
honour of Ireland, for that feeling of patriotism which I believe 
you have strong within you, to wipe off disgrace from her name.” 
And finally remembering, perhaps, his meeting with the sus- 
pended priest at Gort, he wound up a powerful appeal by saying 
that often he saw the words “ God save Ireland,” at the end of 
threatening letters and of speeches. “Yes, God save Ireland, 
and so also say I, but save her from the men who make those 
speeches ; God save Ireland from enemies outside her borders and 
from those within ; God save her from cruel men, of whatever 
class they be, whether grasping or rack-renting landlords, or 
dishonest tenants, or midnight marauders. God save Ireland 
from the pestilence that walketh at noon and the terror that 
stealeth at night. And I believe God will save Ireland, for, with 
all her faults, there is that amount of virtue among the Irish 
people—there is that love of country, that love and devotion of 
men to their families, that willingness to sacrifice for them, 
which are abiding and homely virtues that do much to save a 
country and to enable God’s laws to be respected. And with 
the earnest desire that God will save Ireland, I thank you all for 
having heard me.” 

How much of the above speech is applicable to-day I leave 
my readers to determine. We have not now, at least, the same 
number of midnight raids upon poor and lonely families. But 
the people are more organized than they then were, and the 
cruelties of intimidation and boycotting are sufficient, at the 
present time, to make them subservient and obedient to 4 
tyranny that chokes their industry and destroys their in- 
dependence. 
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Of course the bold step of making a speech to an Irish 
audience, in a district where the League had ‘considerable power, 
was distasteful to those who conceived that no one else had the 
right to be heard except themselves. A few days after we 
returned to Dublin, I was walking with Mr. Forster, and passing 
a newsagent’s shop we looked at the weekly cartoons which were 
displayed in the windows. One that attracted our attention was 
a picture of the Chief Secretary at the hotel window of 
Tullamore, protected by two guns that flanked him on the right 
and left, with their muzzles pointing below at the audience ; he 
was speaking to a few scarecrows who were standing in the 
street, while every place almost as far as the eye could reach 
was Closely guarded by lines of armed police and soldiers. Mr. 
Forster usually enjoyed caricatures of himself, the more they 
were grotesque, the more he seemed to be amused—just as he 
was at the sobriquet “ Buckshot,” which, by the way, was a mis- 
nomer, since the famous buckshot-cartridges were ordered by the 
Government that preceded him. Upon this occasion I thought 
he would have been also amused, and I remember saying that 
the cartoon showed how chagrined the agitators must have been 
at the success of his speech, since the only thing they could find 
to throw discredit upon the proceeding was an incident which 
they themselves had invented, by representing soldiers and 
police where there was no protection at all. Mr. Forster did 
not, however, appreciate this joke, and was really annoyed at 
the gross falsehood which it contained, saying, “I don’t mind 
how they caricature or disfigure me in their papers; but it is 
intolerable that they should mislead the public by resorting to 
a downright untruth. There was no protection, and the people 
listened to me with respect and attention.” 

While on the subject of Mr. Forster’s visit to Tullamore, it 
may perhaps be well to reproduce a short conversation I had 
with a priest of the neighbourhood, which is not unworthy 
of mention. Seeing that he showed no sympathy for the Irish 
movement, and for those that took part in it, I, who at that time 
very erroneously thought that all the priests favoured the agita- 
tion, asked him how it was that he was not a Nationalist. His 
answer was clear and suggestive. He had for some time, he told 
me, been of opinion that reform was necessary in the Irish 
Agrarian Laws; he had the deepest sympathy with the tenants 
in their grievances in this respect, and therefore he hailed with 
Satisfaction the rise of a party that proposed to effect this im- 
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portant reform. Before, however,committing himself to support 
them, he said it was his duty (and more especially since he 
was a priest and had the onerous responsibility cast upon him to 
teach his people the moral law), to examine the tenets of this 
new party in Ireland, and to'ascertain beforehand whether they 
were such as he could accept. When reforms are necessary ina 
country, there is nothing more important than that we should 
first look carefully into the principles which are adopted by 
those who put themselves forward to make these reforms 
effective. For although, on the one hand, pure-minded patriots 
may undertake this task7and do an exceeding amount of good 
in their generation, yet others, and unworthy persons, may also 
pretend to be patriots and may ruin a country by the vicious 
methods they select to produce their results ; and so lead the 
people on to socialism and disorganization, and not to civilization 
and improvement. 

“T therefore,” said my friend, “ watched carefully to note some 
pronouncement on the part of the leaders of the new Irish party, 
which was just then beginning its propaganda, and before long 
I read a speech from one of them who undoubtedly spoke with 
authority for the rest. This person told his audience only to 
pay what rent they could, and at once I came to the conclusion 
that he and his colleagues offered the peasants a means of 
agitation which must destroy their virtue. A tenant is, with 
regard to-his rent, an interested person, and if it is proper for 
him to-decide how much he shall pay without reference to any 
one else, he becomes a judge in his own cause. This is entirely 
contrary to the morality which we must teach, and seeing that 
the movement which had just been inaugurated adopted that 
vicious principle, I felt myself bound not to have anything to 
say to it—anxious as I was otherwise that something should be 
done for my people. By taking up this line,” he concluded, “I 
do not think I shall lose as much influence over my flock as 
those will lose who adopt the principles of the popular party.” 
Apparently since that time he had not seen fit to alter this 
opinion he had at first formed and argued out, because about 
the time I mention, he was of the same mind and kept himself 
entirely aloof from the agitation. If the argument was a sound 
one then, how much more would it not be so zow, when the 
Plan of Campaign has been started? By this Plan, men, who 
have an impartial tribunal to appeal to, and who are interested 
persons, do not merely settle among themselves what proportion 
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of a debt they will pay as a full discharge of the whole, and 
coerce others to stand out for the same forced and arbitrary 
reduction, but they also refuse to pay to those entitled to it 
the reduced rent which they acknowledge to be due, and 
place it out of their own control, in the hands of unknown and 
irresponsible trustees. If the Plan of Campaign.is an instrument 
to bring, as has been so often asserted, landlordism on its knees, 
it is also a lever to destroy morality, industry, and commercial 
confidence among the people who are coerced and deluded into 
using so fatal a weapon. 

Not two months after the events I have briefly described, 
Mr. Forster resigned office, and another Irish Administration 
assumed the reins of government. It does not lie within my 
province at present to go into any of the circumstances which 
led up to this change ; and here I should close my remarks, 
were it not that, after this time, Mr. Forster’s career in Ireland 
was again brought very vividly before the mind of the public on 
account of the revelations which were made, when the mystery 
of the Phoenix Park murders began to be in some degree, at 
least, cleared up. It is not my intention to dwell upon that 
most painful and most shocking scene of Irish history. It is 
well within the memory of most people, and now, at this present 
moment, the Z7zmes is slowly producing materials which throw 
a lurid light upon that terrible mystery. It is sufficient to say 
that a crime committed in broad daylight in a well-frequented 
park close to Dublin remained for some months undetected. It 
was not until early in January, 1883, that a raid was made upon 
a number of persons, and they were brought up before a 
magistrate on a charge of being implicated in the murders. 
They were committed for trial after a long investigation, and in 
the following early summer the law was avenged on those who 
were convicted. 

The bloody deed was the work of a secret society, that 
hateful and fruitful cause of so much misery and crime in 
Ireland; and a great deal of the evidence was got through 
informers—a despicable body of men, who, although useful 
when shameful and terrible deeds are committed by an oath- 
bound gang of murderers, are none the less double-dyed traitors 
of the basest type. Among these informers was the well-known 
Carey,a man who was a “ patriot” of standing—it is said that 
he was likely to have been elected Lord Mayor of Dublin !—but 
whose life, as it was afterwards revealed, was a marvel of 
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wickedness and of diabolical cunning. This wretched man 
made a clean breast of the whole conspiracy with which he 
was connected, and it appeared that the “ Invincibles,” who 
were “to make history,” as they called it, had laid themselves 
out to murder Mr. Forster during the spring of the year 1882, 
Carey related how they had made many attempts upon the 
Chief Secretary, and how all had failed, through some cause 
or other. At one time a cab got into the way, and the moment 
arranged for the wished-for murder passed by; at another, 
Mr. Forster’s carriage had not driven along the route it usually 
took, and again the opportunity slipped through their fingers ; 
at another, he had started by an earlier train than they 
expected, and they came late upon the platform ; at another, 
there were a few policemen about, and they feared to injure their 
own precious skins, and so on through the numerous instances in 
which they had unsuccessfully lain in wait to fall upon the man 
they dreaded. 

Here at least we had some precise evidence relating to the 
conspiracy which, in the spring of 1882, was known to exist 
against Mr. Forster’s life. It was impossible not to be reminded 
of certain incidents which had then occurred. On one occasion 
an anonymous letter had been received to warn the Chief 
Secretary against a certain road; his carriage avoided it, and 
nothing extraordinary took place, so that we were left in doubt, at 
the moment, whether the warning had been a hoax or not. It 
was Mr. Forster’s practice occasionally to walk from his house 
in the Phoenix Park, accompanied by one of the ladies of his 
family, down to the Park gates, a distance of about one mile and 
a half, and thence to drive to his office in Dublin Castle. At 
these times he was very much exposed to attack from a 
determined band of assassins, for the police escort, although on 
the spot, was scarcely near enough to protect him from a sudden 
onslaught. One morning he got an anonymous letter, remon- 
strating with him for taking these walks, telling him that he was 
in danger, and adding that the presence of the lady alone had 
deterred the assassins, but that he (the writer) would not be able 
to deter them much longer. I cannot say whethér at first Mr. 
Forster believed in this communication, for he sometimes alluded 
to it as if it were more or less of a joke ; but in 1883 I think he 
took it more seriously, and recognized the possibility that among 
the ruffians who had bound themselves together to perpetrate 
a deed of shameful violence, some more innocent man might 
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have been in the confederacy. Perhaps a man who had been 
entrapped into the meshes of this dark conspiracy, and who 
having got himself involved with a secret society, found that he 
was obliged to comply, at the risk of his life, with the terrible 
commands given him. It is only too probable that there may be 
such poor wretches among these Irish secret societies, persons 
who have almost unwittingly become entangled in secret crime, 
and who are afterwards appalled at the consequences of their 
own imprudence and folly. 

It may have been the suspicion that among the “ Invincibles’ 
there was at least one man who repented of the evil they did, 
which drew from Mr. Forster the remark I am about to relate. 
At all events shortly after the revelations which I have 
mentioned, I remember seeing him in the lobby of the House 
of Commons. The evidence which he had read had apparently 
created a profound impression upon him, for he was graver than 
usual, and was absorbed in thinking over the hair-breadth 
escapes he had had. It seemed to me that not only was he 
pondering over the Divine mercy which had guarded him so 
miraculously from a sudden and violent death, but that his 
mind was rather taken up by sorrow for the misguided wretches 
who had planned his destruction than by horror at their crime ; 
for after having alluded to one of these attempts upon his life, 
with the incidents of which 1 had some personal acquaintance, I 
referred to another, and his answer was very striking. On one 
of these occasions, when the assassins seemed to have an 
excellent chance to effect their design, it was necessary that 
some secret but preconcerted signal should be given along the 
line of conspirators who were watching for his arrival. It 
appeared that one of these men did not give the signal, it was 
not taken up in consequence by the next man, and the Chief 
Secretary’s carriage got safely past the party told off to stop it 
and to perpetrate the crime. 

[ said, and it was perhaps natural, what a marvellous chance 
it was that the man neglected to give the signal and was not 
alert upon his post at the critical moment. But Mr. Forster’s 
answer was a remarkable one, and showed how deeply he 
thought over these events, and how charitably he was disposed 
even towards those who had nothing to recommend themselves 
to his kindlier feelings. “Don’t say that,” he replied sharply ; 
“the man was neither negligent nor careless upon his post. 
That man’s conscience struck him at the last moment; and 
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though enslaved to the vile society whose instrument he had 
become, he refused of his own accord to commit the crime or to 
obey the orders which the devil had given him.” 

It is a strange thing that Mr. Forster should have been so 
greatly misunderstood as he was in Ireland. The Irish have 
their faults, and we know they do not hide them. But they are 
a warm-hearted and a generous people, and they admire virtue 
and a fine character when they see them. Here, indeed, they 
had a Chief Secretary with noble qualities, a man in whom 
courage, justice, gentleness, simplicity, and sympathy with 
others were all combined ; but these qualities were not perceived 
by the people at large. Those who attracted the Irish peasant 
by their agitation knew that these very qualities were dangerous 
to themselves, and so the Nationalist Press cried him down as 
lustily as they could, and with success. Mr. Forster knew of this 
misconception regarding himself, and told his audience at Tulla- 
more, “I would rather you thought well of me, but if you think 
ill of me, what concerns me is that God and my conscience should 
think well of me.” Further than this he did not bewail his un- 
popularity, for he knew it was inseparable from his position, in 
times of abnormal disturbances. Content therefore with having 
done his best for Ireland during a most troublous period, content 
to carry out his duty fearlessly, irrespective of what was said of 
him, content to leave his vindication in Ireland itself to time, he 
left the country and carried with him an affection for the people 
and for their numerous good qualities, which made him con- 
stantly hope that their troubles would be soon at an end, and 
that they would speedily re-enter into the ways which lead to 
social happiness and to national prosperity. 

JOHN ROSsS-OF-BLADENSBURG. 
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“THESE Hielands of ours, as we ca’ them,” said Baillie Jarvie, 
to Frank Osbaldiston, “are but a wild kind of warld by them- 
sells, full of heights and howes, woods and caverns, lochs, rivers, 
and mountains, that it wad tire the very deevil’s wings to flee to 
the tap of them.” This was spoken about 1714 (for we may 
invest with the dignity of historical importance Sir Walter’s 
characters), and for many years afterwards the ordinary 
Englishman probably believed that the deevil was the only 
person who would trouble himself to travel in the Highlands. 

Travellers for pleasure were few and far between. There 
was little to tempt them, if they held Dr. Johnson’s opinion 
“that the tables of the Scotch were coarse as the feasts of 
Esquimaux, and their houses filthy as the cottages of 
Hottentots.” 

The Union was unpopular in Scotland, and was accused of 
having raised prices. It hurt the vanity of the nation, and 
depreciated the importance of the capital. There was a 
minister in the South of Scotland who confessed that for fifty 
years he had never preached a sermon without having a hit at 
the Union. All the English traveller heard about the Scotch 
led him to believe they were savages. In Lord Lovat’s 
memorial to George I. in 1724, the Highlands are spoken of 
as very mountainous, and almost inaccessible to any but the 
inhabitants thereof. The author of a little tour to the High- 
lands in 1775, expresses doubts about her safety in crossing the 
Alps of Caledonia, and says, “were an Englishman or English- 
woman to lodge here at Hamilrow in the bleak black month of 
November, the consequences might be fatal.” 

In 1760 the whole intercourse between Edinburgh and 
Glasgow was carried on by means of ten or twelve packhorses, 
going and returning twice a week. When Sir John Sinclair 
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succeeded in 1776, there was not a road nor a single cart in 
Caithness, and he introduced the first highway when only 18. 
He on one occasion assembled 1260 labourers, and made in one 
day a road over the hill of Bencheilt. The first public coach 
between Inverness and Perth began to run in 1806, shortening 
the journey by five days; it was not until 1811 that mail 
coaches were established between Aberdeen and _ Inverness, 
(Cockburn assigns the later date of 1816 to this innovation.) 
The South mail arrived in Elgin sometimes with only two 
letters, one to a banker, the other to a lawyer. In a country as 
superstitious as Scotland, improvements made their way very 
slowly. Improved husbandry was received with disfavour: 
fences were thrown down, newly planted trees pulled up: for 
some time the people of Skye refused to use the roads, because 
the hard surface of the stone wore out their shoes and bruised 
their feet. Steamers, it may be, won their way more easily, as 
they were taken at first by the Highlanders to be travelling 
distilleries. 

It is the fashion to look upon the past as a time when tenants 
prospered ; but life in Scotland has always been hard, and the 
poor must have always been dependent upon the forbearance of 
the superior. “The poverty of the tenants has rendered it 
customary for the Chief or laird te free some of them every 
year from all arrears of rent; on an average one year in five of 
the whole estate.” The glens were over-peopled, and when 
Pennant came to Scotland in 1769, the process of expatriation 
had begun. An immense change had come over the Highlands 
between the visits of Burt and Pennant; 1745 had come and 
gone; the spirit of the feudal system, the distinctive dress, 
the heritable jurisdictions had all been attacked, and attacked 
with success. English habits were in the future to give the 
law. “The rage,” says Pennant, speaking of Lochaber, “of 
raising rents has reached this distant country. In England 
there may be reason for it; but here the great men begin at 
the wrong end by squeezing the bag before they have helped 
the poor tenant to fill it by the introduction of manufactures. 
The country is beginning to be depopulated, for numbers of 
families have been obliged to give up the strong attachment the 
Scots in general have for their country, and to exchange it for 
the wilds of America.” 

When the clannish system was abrogated, the commercial 
began. It was no longer an interchange of relations between 
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chief and vassal, but between landlord and tenant. “A gentle- 
man,” wrote Dr. Johnson, “who owns 100 square miles raised 
his rent, to the danger of depopulating his farms, and the result 
of all his efforts has been to obtain a yearly revenue of £400, 
or 1}d. an acre.” The rise in rents was no doubt delayed by 
the war with Napoleon, which gave special advantages to pro- 
prietors who were able to influence their tenantry ; but little by 
little the extension of sheep-farming made its way. When it 
was introduced in Ross and Cromarty in 1792, the discontent 
broke out in actual violence, and our sympathies must certainly 
be with the men who were evicted. The old English lines were 
again applicable— 


“T truste to God it will be redressed 
‘That men by sheepe be not suppressed. 
Sheepe have eaten men full many a yere, 
Now let men eate sheepe and make good cheere.” 


Public opinion has means of expressing and does express its 
views to-day in different language from that of the past. Sir 
Walter’s words (written in his diary) in 1814, about Lord Reay’s 
estate, would if written now not be so judicial. “Lord Reay’s 
estate, containing 150,000 square acres, was rented at £1200a 
year. It is now worth £5000, and it may be let this ensuing 
year when the leases expire for £15,000. But then he must 
resolve to part with his people, for these rents can only be given 
on the supposition that sheep are to be introduced. But to 
effect this reform Lord Reay must turn out several hundred 
families who have lived under him and his fathers for many 
generations, and the swords of whose fathers probably won the 
lands from which he is now expelling them. He is a good- 
natured man, I suppose, for he is hesitating whether he shall not 
take a more moderate rise (47000 or 8000), and keep his High- 
land tenantry. Much may be said on both sides.” Very little 
would be said now on Lord Reay’s side. 

Pennant’s tours in 1769 and 1772, and Dr. Johnson’s in the 
following year gave rise to a host of others, and Mrs. Fletcher 
speaks of the regular tourist route through Argyllshire in 1787. 

Noone could any longer complain that Scotland was unvisited 
or unsung by English travellers. Robert Chambers, writing of 
1823, says, “Edinburgh now swarms with strangers: and what 
with Tours and Descriptions without number, accompanied with 
pictorial delineations, the Cockneys are now almost as well 
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acquainted with the appearance and manners of the city as we 
are ourselves.” Scott himself was besieged by the English, 
Fine ladies and gentlemen, authors, artists, foreign princes, all 
visited Abbotsford, and sometimes almost wearied out the 
patience of the lion himself. It is to be regretted that Mr. 
Murray’s Handbooks did not take the field earlier: they would 
have spared us many records of uninteresting journeys. There 
was much to tempt the stranger to Edinburgh. The antiquarian 
and archeologist found a town very different from the present one. 

Robert Chambers published his ‘Traditions of Edinburgh’ 
in 1825, which bring back the old town, its old buildings and 
characters, the habits and customs of the past, the mode of life 
and its expression. Its buildings and its society are now only 
recollections. The old social aristocracy was fast disappearing 
at the beginning of the century ; the old order was fast giving 
way to the new, with its new requirements and conditions and 
demands. London, the devourer of provincial capitals, was 
becoming nearer and nearer. 

On the 15th of September, 1834, after the banquet to Lord 
Grey and Brougham, “the Z7mes’ reporters left at night, and at 
1 o'clock on Friday afternoon the 19th, the newspapers reached 
Edinburgh with a full account of the proceedings.  Post- 
horses, Macadam roads, shorthand and steam-printing never did 
more: they posted up in 30 hours.” Writing again in 1836, 
Lord Cockburn says: “In 20 years London will probably 
be within 15 hours of Edinburgh by land.” The distance 
has now been reduced to less than 9 hours. 

No one alluding to the Scotland of the last century, “ the 18th 
was the final Scotch century,” said Lord Cockburn, could afford 
to pass over the topic of drinking. Now we English have no 
right to be Pharisaical in this matter. There was a country 
house in the North where the host used to make his guests take 
off their shoes and boots when at dinner: every bottle, when the 
wine had been drunk, he threw against the door, covering the floor 
with splinters of glass, which made it impossible for any one to 
leave the room, and ensured their discomfiture and probable con- 
veyance to bed at a later period. But I fancy the Scotch must 
have been more than a match for us. In the first place they had 
excellent claret, and they got it very cheap. Wine was dearer 
at Rouen than on the Moray coast, owing to the lowness of the 
duty. . Towards the end of the century the best port or claret 
used to sell for 8d. or 9d. a bottle in that county, owing to the 
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prevalence of smuggling. When a cargo of claret came to 
Leith its arrival was proclaimed by sending a hogshead of it 
through the town on a cart: anybody who wanted a sample had 
only to go to the cart with a jug, which was filled for 6d. 

Cellars were then worthy of the name, and wine merchants of 
to-day must look upon us as a degenerate race. The annual 
consumption at President Dundas’s in Arniston House was 
sixteen hogsheads. Lord Newton could drink six bottles of 
port without being affected. Lord Duffus clandestinely im- 
ported fifty hogsheads of claret to Barrogill Castle, being 
guardian to the Earl of Caithness. Forty-eight he hid in a peat- 
stack, two he put in his own house; he then wrote an infor- 
mation against himself to the revenue officer, and when he came 
showed him the two, said they were scarcely worth saving, and 
hoped he would share the last drop with him. Alex. Carlyle 
speaks of Dr. Webster as having obtained much respect among 
the clergy; he combined great strictness in religion with 
conviviality. Being a five-bottle man, he could lay his brethren 
under the table, never being himself indecently the worse for 
liquor. Smollett, Topham, Newte, Arnot, Campbell, all give 
prominence to this topic. All through Scotch literature, tales 
of drinking occur, and Sir Walter himself did nothing to check 
the national taste. Col. Mannering’s visit to Councillor Pleydell 
is, as every one knows, a faithful transcript of real life. 

Much as Scotland owes to Sir Walter Scott, it also owes 
much to the grouse, and the importance of a bird reaches its 
climax when a volume is devoted to its disease. Among the 
earliest notices of it by name (spelt ‘growse’) of which I am 
aware, is one in Massinger’s “City Madam,” acted in 1632; 
while Franck speaks of it, in his ‘Angling Tour in 1657,’ as 
among the produce of Ross-shire. Scott gives prominence to 
the early repute of Scotland as a field for sport by making Lord 
Dalgarno, in ‘The Fortunes of Nigel,’ endeavour to gain possession 
of Lord Glenvarloch’s estate in Perthshire on account of its 
hunting advantages. Yet in the seventeenth century anybody 
who affronted the perils of travel so far North might probably 
have hunted at his own sweet will. In 1725 game, according 
to Captain Burt, abounded near Inverness “even to exuberance, 
rather too much, he thinks, for the sportman’s diversion, who 
generally likes a little more expectation ; we often make presents 
of them to such of the inhabitants,” he adds, “ as are in our esteem ; 
for none of them that I know of will bestow powder and shot upon 
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any of the game.” They were brought in sacks into the town 
during the hard weather, and on the magistrates being asked 
why such poaching was suffered, their answer was there was 
enough of them, and if they were not brought to market they 
should get none themselves. 

It was a matter of surprise to the traveller in the last century 
that any one should have the hardihood or take the trouble to 
kill the red-deer. The Laird of Glenmoriston in 1773 allowed 
anybody to shoot his deer, and Boswell adds, “ Few indeed can 
do them harm.” Let us hope that the mode of pursuing them 
was not the same as Johnson records in Skye. “A sportsman 
with his gun in his hand watches the animal, and when he has 
wounded him, traces him by the blood.” 

It was not decided until 1790, that a person who had the 
proper landed qualification might be prevented from sporting on 
any land not enclosed, whoever might be the owner. Land in 
Scotland did not command a large price, and Mr. Winans might 
probably have leased the whole country with the £17,000 a year 
which he is popularly supposed to pay in rent at the present 
day. Quentin Durward alone admired Glen Houlakin: 
“All the ground we have hitherto gone over is my own 
property,” said a Scotch laird to his English fellow-traveller. 
“ By God,” said the other, “I have an apple-tree in Hereford- 
shire that 1 would not swop with you for it all!” One Highland 
chief told Captain Burt that if he were reinstated and dis- 
posed to sell his estate, he would take 3d. an acre for the 
purchase-money. The estate in question was about 2,000,000 
acres ; the rent £1500 a year, and the net rent £900. Captain 
Burt estimated that the purchase-money would amount to nearly 
£25,000, so that at 25 years’ purchase of £900 a year, he would 
have been the loser. 

Scotch proprietors in the last century invited sportsmen, or 
permitted them to shoot on their property gratuitously. There 
was no letting of shootings before 1805, when one near the 
bridge of Tummel was let to Sir Fletcher Norton for £5. It 
was only step by step that the practice grew. Lord Lovat, I 
believe, was the first person who stopped deer-stalkers from 
pursuing deer across the boundaries of the estate they were 
sporting on. Scott, in St. Ronan’s Well, makes Meg Dods say 
of Francis Tyrrell and his cousin, “they werena just to ken 
meiths when the moor-fowl got up.” Mrs. Brunton, writing of 
Killinrochan in November 1813, to Miss Joanna Baillie, says, 
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“The place was advertised as shooting-quarters, which brought 
some strangers where Lowland foot had never trodden ; but 
none inclined to take up their rest there. An Englishman 
declared that he ‘would rather have a grave opened and jump 
into it alive, than be buried in such a desert.’ You cannot 
imagine with what contempt the servants related this specimen 
of Highland taste.” 

It was long before it dawned upon the English tourist that 
game was preserved in the Highlands, and in the earlier days 
of this century they fancied it was only necessary to land at 
Dundee or Aberdeen and load their guns. Miss Sinclair, in 
her book on Shetland, writing about 1840, says, “A Scotch 
proprietor some years ago met a large party going North, 
fully equipped with guns and dogs, but could not precisely 
ascertain what moors they had leave upon, till at last it came out, 
that they were merely at random ‘going to shoot in the North.’” 

The awakening, however, came at last. Lord Malmesbury, 
speaking of 1833, in his recent Memoirs, says, “This was the first 
year that the Highlands became the rage, and that deer-forests 
were made and rented, but for prices not exceeding £300 a 
year.” The island of Harris, with grouse, deer, and fishing all 
excellent, was offered to Lord‘ Malmesbury for £25 a year. 
He adds, “ At that time a stranger could fish and shoot over 
almost any part of the Highlands without interruption, the 
letting value of the /ere nature being unknown to their 
possessors.” After this date, however, the letting value was 
very well understood. Mr. Snowie, of Inverness, published his 
first advertisement sheet of places to be let in 1836 (in which 
year the forest of Benalder was ‘first cleared of sheep). It 
contained only eight advertisements. This year some half- 
dozen lists are probably issued, with hundreds of lodges and 
forests and fishings. 

There is an agitation on foot for the total abolition of the 
game laws in Scotland, for the abrogation of any private rights 
over game on moors, over fish in rivers. This, without the 
enactment of a stringent law of trespass, would lead to the 
disappearance of the game altogether. The result of such 
disappearance it is not difficult to forecast. Is man as yet 
esthetic and purified enough to live in a shooting-lodge when 
the shooting has gone, or when the last survivors of the grouse 
are being pursued by the fittest survivor of the crofters? Will 
sketching and the contemplation of the heather in blossom 
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bring him to Caithness or Sutherland? If it does not, what 
will be the fate of Scotch property, and what will be the effect 
on those who are left to pay the rates? 

English capital has been abused for its demoralizing 
effects upon the simple habits of the Highlandman: shop- 
keepers and stockbrokers (for it must be borne in mind that 
they are the classes in this connexion) have ruined the simple 
Gaelic life; the food of millions has disappeared; what is 
wanted is a return to the condition previous to the taste 
for sporting. Let us take a common case to illustrate what 
the change has been and what it has brought with it. In 
former days some five or six thousand acres of hill ground 
might have let for £70 a year; now at least twenty-five per 
cent. would have to be remitted from the old rent. The 
sportsman appears upon the scene; a house is built, roads are 
made, trees are planted, giving employment to the trades- 
people of the little town, which may be many miles away, giving 
employment to the small leaseholders, to the crofters, to the 
carpenter and mason of the neighbouring strath. Here is a 
capital expenditure of some four thousand pounds, and often 
of a very much larger sum. Sir John Ramsden’s evidence 
of his expenditure at Ardverikie may be cited in illustration. 
The game has to be preserved, the trees to be forested, the 
roads and the house kept in repair; there is an annual 
expenditure, taking into account the wages of the gamekeeper 
and the housekeeper, the rates and taxes, of probably two 
hundred pounds. There will also be an extraordinary expendi- 
ture of another hundred or more. All this money goes into the 
pockets of the Scotch ; the shooting proprietor spends some 
four or five hundred a year in the country, taking into con- 
sideration the interest on the value of his house, in comparison 
with the £70 paid by the sheep-farmer, who makes no improve- 
ments and employs no labour. 

With regard to the question of food supply, if all deer- 
forests were stocked with sheep, we should have an additional 
annual supply of 132,000. As independently of importations the 
. sheep in the United Kingdom amount to some 271 millions, the 
loss to the community arising from deer-forests is inappreciable. 
It is, however, only fair to say that those who object to the 
present state of things look upon both sheep-farms and shooting- 
lodges as equally injurious. What they desire to see is the 
tenure of the land by the crofters, and a return to the crofter's 
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conception of the golden age in the past. Whether that golden 
age ever existed is quite another matter. No one can plead 
ignorance concerning the position of the Highland crofter of 
to-day. A Royal Commission has sat and elicited a vast 
amount of evidence. It further agreed upon certain recom- 
mendations in its report, and that report influenced the action 
of the Government, which brought forward and carried a Bill 
dealing with the crofters in the session of 1886, That Bill, 
however, satisfied the representatives of the crofters so little, 
that they divided against the third reading of the measure. 

To make the lot of the Highland poor a prosperous and 
equable one, Parliament must command the seasons, order the 
temperature, control the winds, establish fixed prices in cereals 
and in meat, at the same time, of course, in no way tampering 
with free trade. If in addition to this it broke up the moorland, 
made it into agricultural land, built good houses, introduced 
small proprietors and gave them an annual sum for working 
their farms, Utopia would at last have a real existence, and 
the crofters’ representatives might then be found in the same 
lobby with the successful authors of these measures. 

The Duke of Sutherland’s reclamations on the borders of 
Loch Shin are not encouraging as examples to follow, and 
farming in the Highlands will never be otherwise than a pre- 
carious occupation. If the Highlanders were left to themselves 
we should probably hear fewer complaints ; but the preachers 
of divine discontent are numerous and active, and human life 
and its habits must be the same ‘from Land’s End to John 
o’ Groat’s house. The “needy knife-grinder,’ no doubt, if he 
were continually told that he was a “ sordid, unfeeling reprobate,” 
and a “degraded spiritless outcast,” eventually would be roused 
to thoughts of vengeance; and the crofter who hears and reads 
glowing accounts of the evictions of his kinsmen in the past, 
at last begins to believe that he has a claim to the Sutherland 
estates, which the extension of the suffrage will enable him 
to prefer. 

It must be admitted, nevertheless, that there is much in the 
modern aspect of the English invasion of the Highlands that 
must excite the indignation of the crofter. There are many, at 
any rate, who do not receive directly any of the golden shower. 
The tendency, besides, is ever towards the narrowing and 
restriction of ancient rights and customs. An article in] the 
Edinburgh Review of October 1847, says that the right of 
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excluding wayfarers from tracts of waste land was first arrogated 
by the lessee of a Highland property. Where once the 
Highlander had co-equal privileges with the red-deer, the 
capitalist reigns supreme. Sometimes he is as ugly a picture as 
the resources of civilization can present to us. The unlimited 
monarch of some two hundred and twenty thousand acrés 
should order himself temperately and reverently, and in a 
democratic age consult the feelings, even the prejudices of those 
who minister to his pleasures. The observation of a gillie toa 
friend of mine might probably be taken as representing the 
popular view. “If the Lord would only take his soul, we could 
well spare his body.” 

Every one who knows the Highlander will bear me out in 
saying that he possesses a peculiar high breeding of his own; 
he is essentially a gentleman, in language and in mode of 
thought ; he has great pride of race, a strong attachment to his 
home, innate courtesy, and often a high sense of morality. 
This is a great deal more than can be predicated of many of 
the tenants who occupy annually the shooting-lodges among 
them. The Scotch reverence for the Sabbath, which no doubt 
has received rude shocks and has been much impaired during 
the last twenty years, cannot help feeling, almost as a personal 
insult, any grave desecration of that day. “I am glad that 
there has been nae desecration of the Sabbath with you,” said a 
Free Church minister to me once. I acknowledged the compli- 
ment with pleasure, but as I had occupied myself on the 
previous Sunday in throwing stones into the river, and had 
absented myself from the Kirk, I was somewhat at a loss to 
know why I had received it. The minister, however, in answer 
to my doubts, said that in a neighbouring strath there had been 
both shooting and fishing on the Sunday. A great change, 
no doubt, has taken place with regard to the observance of 
this day. 

I can remember that on my first visit to Scotland, some 
thirty years ago, my hostess would not ask her gardener to 
show me a place in the river where I could bathe, because it 
was Sunday afternoon ; and a friend of mine told me he was 
once threatened with personal violence, owing to his having 
whistled on a Sunday. These are still survivals from the days 
when the minister of the Kirk was suspended for having a 
shoulder of mutton roasted on a Sunday morning ; another for 
powdering his peruke; another because, owing to floods which 
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delayed him on his journey, he rode to the Kirk on a Sunday 
morning; in this latter case, however, after a good many 
debates, the suspension was removed, on appeal, by the General 
Assembly at Edinburgh. “People,” says Captain Burt, “would 
start more at the humming or whistling part of a tune ona 
Sunday, than if anybody should tell them you had ruined a 
family.” Thomas Whyte was suspended for six weeks in 
1757, for witnessing John Home’s tragedy of “ Douglas,” and 
it was only the bold stand made by Alexander Carlyle that 
broke down for ever the narrow persecution of the clerical 
authorities in the matter of attendance at the theatre. 

It must also be a hardship to live surrounded by game, and 
to feel that no share of it is allotted to you. Of old, the 
Highland shepherd poached and secured his own share of the 
venison. A sort of compromise was made with the poacher by 
the lessee of shooting-grounds. In the deer-forest the poacher 
killed the grouse, on the grouse-shootings he shot the deer. He 
had little in common with the English variety of his profession. 
Ronald, whose feats are told by St. John, lived two centuries too 
late ; five men on one occasion tried to seize him in a shealing : 
two of them he put under one of his knees ; the remaining three 
got the worst of the fight. “One of the lads below his knee 
had a rib broken,” and the five of them gave up the unequal 
struggle, and remained for the rest of the night at the other 
end of the bothy. In the morning Ronald “wished them a 
good-day, and took the road.” The fisheries, at what date I 
will not say, for between 1840 and 1850 they were already 
restricted, supplied him with food. 

It was directed in the poorhouse regulations of Ayr in the 
year 1759, that salmon should form the diet of the paupers twice 
every week, and the apprentices at Newcastle used to complain 
of the frequency of this article of dict. 

Over-fishing has had its natural effects: there are no virgin 
lochs to be explored, indeed very few places where decent 
fishing can be got at all save at very high places in the best 
known rivers. North Uist is crowded with fishermen, and 
Lerwick as full of cockneys as the Burlington Arcade during a 
shower. Theauthor of ‘Wanderings in Lochs and Streams’ was 
twice interrupted in his fishing tour in 1854 on the score of 
trespass, and by that date it is evident that open waters were a 
dream of the past. The general charge for salmon-fishing at _ 
the inns was then ten shillings a day, the fish to be given up 
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afterwards. The Sutherland inns were moderate in their charges 
thirty years ago: Bed was Is., breakfast 1s. 3¢., dinner Is. 64. 
The present prices are for the same, 35., 25. 6d., and 3s. 

Shootings have every year undergone subdivision. When a 
tenant owned 50,000 or 100,000 acres for a few hundred pounds, 
a great part of his territory remained unshot and unfished the 
whole season round. The tenant of 5000 acres is not likely to 
leave any part of them undisturbed. When the great accession 
in prices came, the land-jobber began his operations ; the old 
shooting-grounds were carved out in six or seven parcels, the 
timber was felled to pay the purchase-money, and the remainder 
of the property brought in heavy gains to the speculator. 

Applecross was bought in the year I have been speaking 
about [1854] for £135,000 by the Duke of Leeds. In six years 
he died, and it was sold for £213,000. One lot was bought by 
Lord Hill for £76,000, and was resold for £191,000. The estate 
of Harris fetched £60,000 in 1831, and one half which had been 
converted into deer-forest was sold for £155,000. We ought not 
to grudge men a reward for their cleverness, and successful 
buying and selling is not a common quality. To buy blue jars, 
or Highland estates, or thin-legged furniture one year before the 
whole civilized world begins to appreciate these articles, and to 
sell all else it has to buy them, is a very brilliant feat. 

There is, however, a painful reverse to the medal, a reverse 
which at present is only too evident in the lists of Highland 
properties for sale. If, like blue china, they could be put away 
in a locked closet, better days might be waited for with patience, 
But the estate is eating money every day: a spate carries away 
a bridge here, a fence there : the rents are no longer paid, at any 
rate in their entirety ; the reaction has set in, and all the world 
is as anxious to sell as eight years ago it was tobuy. There is 
something suited to the pockets of all: you can secure a rabbit- 
warren for £1500, or a baronial castle with a rental of £8000a 
year. You can have an island of 27,000 acres, and a population 
of fifty subjects who are all employed on the estate. Here a 
philanthropist might try his hand on a small scale, and it would 
be interesting to learn whether at the end of ten years he had 
made his people miserable, or the reverse, before he embarked 
on larger ventures and legislation. You can give £300,000 for 
an estate in Caithness. You can buy Dunecht with its chapel 
and library ; Fynes Castle, one of the finest existing examples of 
' baronial architecture ; Aboyne Castle, and £12,000 a year, all 
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in Aberdeenshire. Hundreds and thousands of acres are seeking 
an owner, but clouds must blow over before the demand again 
exceeds the supply. In the August number of the ‘Sports- 
man’s Guide for 1886,’ Messrs. Watson Lyall advertised 105 
Scotch estates for sale; but, unfortunately for purchasers, at a 
considerable advance upon Captain Burt’s 3d. an acre. 

I have said nothing about the sporting literature of the 
Highlands. This class of book-making has had its day, from 
the illustrated works of Scrope to humbler productions, It 
is a matter to be very thankful for, that men can now go to 
India or South Africa, and spare us quartos or octavos 
about their adventures with big game. When our primeval 
ancestors engaged in fight with a mammoth or a cave-bear, with 
their flint weapons, sympathy must be felt for them ; but in these 
days the elephant and the lion have my best wishes. Unfor- 
tunately it is always the white man who contrives to get upa 
tree, while the natives are struck down or carried away. Man is 
no doubt a noble creature, but I object to a future in which he 
is the only animal at large, and all the others are destroyed, 
with the exception of a pair in some Zoological Gardens, for the 
purposes of practical illustration of Gordon Cumming’s or Sir 
Samuel Baker’s books. Some sixteen years ago I ventured to 
write in one of our weekly newspapers “ that if an angel by stress 
of weather or with a broken wing were forced upon one of our 
coasts, the whole population of the neighbourhood would sally 
forth with clubs, beat him to death, then have him stuffed, and 
forward him with their compliments to the philosophical hall of 
the nearest county town, the committee of which would at once 
meet, and pass a resolution of thanks to the donor.” 

No one who reads sporting accounts of the present day would 
judge this to be an exaggeration. To slaughter a rare bird 
seems a temptation insurmountable. Sir Walter Scott, who was 
certainly one of the tenderest of men, in his tour round the 
North of Scotland in 1814 (the tour to which we owe ‘ The 
Pirate,’) shoots a hawk of uncommon appearance, and some 
cormorants in Loch Eribol, for which he received from the 
Commodore what he admits is a proper rebuke for killing 
anything which was not fit for eating. Byron expressed his 
penitence for wounding an eagle, and Scott himself was miserable 
on account of a dog he had lamed by throwing stones when he 
was a boy. The worst case of all, however, is that of the man 
who may be called our best authority for the natural history of 
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the Highlands forty or fifty years ago. Charles St John was a 
devotee of birds and beasts: he had much of the patient 
observation of Charles Waterton; he chronicled their habits 
with admirable insight and fidelity; he knew the lochs and 
straths of Moray and of Sutherland as few or rather none have 
done since ; he wrote with clearness, and even charm (his first 
contributions were two articles to the Quarterly, which a friend 
insisted on being sent). He tells us he never killed a roe-deer 
without pain, and without wishing to bring it to life again. He 
is always regretting the death of some eagle or wild bird. Yet 
he fired bullet after bullet into a raven’s nest, and his destruc- 
tion of the ospreys at Rhiconnich and elsewhere is as stupid 
and brutal an act as ever sportsman was guilty of. 

Mr. Colquhoun’s conscience was of much the same character, 
A pair of ospreys built on the ruined Castle of Galbraith on 
Loch Lomond. One he shoots, while the “poor osprey 
widower,” as he calls the other, is trapped ; the bait consisting 
of young carrion crows, some of whom were allowed to starve 
to death. “I never ascend the ruin,” he says in his ‘Moor and 
Loch,’ “without regret for having murdered her on her own 
threshold.” In his preface of 1851, however, he apologises for 
preserving the marten, the wild cat, the kite and the eagle, and 
styles it a whimsical forbearance, which may subject him to the 
charge of having sunk the sportsman in the amateur naturalist. 

I am glad to learn from Mr. Speedy’s ‘Sport in the Highlands 
and Lowlands of Scotland,’ that the proprietor of a loch in 
Inverness-shire, where the osprey breeds, orders the removal of 
all boats from the loch, as soon as he hears of the arrival of the 
birds. 

St. John’s books will always, however, remain models of style 
in the treatment of his particular subject. He manages to invest 
with interest his accounts of every day’s shooting. His hunt 
for ptarmigan, and his narrow escape from death in a snow- 
storm ; his pursuit of wild swans and roe-deer, bear reading 
more than once. It is much to be regretted that he did not 
set such an example as Charles Waterton. The public requires 
a little light and leading in its dealing with animals. According 
to a communication addressed to the /%e/d newspaper, of 
September 11th last, under the heading entitled “The Natu- 
ralist,” Lord Kinnoull finds a sparrowhawk endeavouring to 
escape from the wire-netting round a tree. His Lordship, of 
course, beats it to death with his umbrella. Does, however, the 
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performance of this feat constitute a naturalist? A harmless 
Esquimaux dog which escapes is shot down as a wolf. A friend 
of mine has just got a small herd of red-deer hinds. Each has 
a brass label affixed to her ear, on which her name, taken from 
“As You Like It,” is engraved ; and some bold sportsman, fresh 
from Bayswater, who has crept up to within five yards of her, 
will, after a successful shot, find that he has killed Rosalind or 
Celia. 

We shall probably have no more accounts of tours in Scotland 
from the English traveller. A grumbling letter to the news- 
papers is now the measure of his literary efforts. Patient beast 
that he is, it is only in the last extremity that he is driven to 
this resort. Meekly he submits to all the indignities heaped 
upon him. A little better than a cask of herrings, but far 
below a box of grouse, is his position during his transit, and 
the Scot, I doubt not, as he sends him to the wrong destination, 
or smashes his luggage by the way, says to himself, in the 
language of Sir Walter’s friend, “ Ony how, it will be lang before 
we make up for Flodden.” 

Mr. Murray, in his Handbook to Scotland, speaking of the inns, 
says some of them reach the dignity of palaces. My experience 
of palaces is not sufficient for me to express an opinion on this 
subject, but if they are like Scotch inns, all I can say is that I 
heartily commiserate kings and the sons of kings. Bishop 
Leighton wished to die in an inn, and had his wish fulfilled. 
Where, however, is the human being who ever wished to die in 
an hotel? Mrs. Meg Dods expressed her disgust of the rival 
establishment at St. Ronan’s by saying, “They maun hae a 
hottle,” and for a hundred years the hottles have driven a 
roaring trade. In old days no charge was made for lodging, 
fire and candle, and in 1790 a young man with two ponies 
and a servant could travel about for 5s. or 6s. a day. But 
rents are raised, and the English goose must lay the golden 
eggs that keep the Scotch through the winter. The tourist 
of to-day rivals in hardihood the traditional Highlander of 
the last century. I asked one of the present time whether he 
could sleep in the open air with a wet plaid wrapped around 
him. “’Deed no,” was the answer, “I should get the rheu- 
matism.” Glengarry’s feats are shrouded in the past; those of 
the English tourist are open for all men to see, and no one can 
accuse our race of luxurious decadence or ignoble ease as long 
as we affront the miseries and hardships of the “hottle,” whether 
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in its Scottish form, or that even more hideous variety, the 
English. 

This desultory gossip of mine must now be brought to an 
end. Much of what I have said may no doubt be taken 
exception to; but, at least, none of my quotations or remarks 
can exceed the boldness of the statement made by a Member 
of Parliament in the debate on the Address last year, to the 
effect that “the poor Scotch crofters had been driven from the 
Lowlands into the mountain caves of the Highlands.” 

There is no excuse for ignorance concerning Scotland. On 
much that was obscure the Duke of Argyll has lately thrown 
light in a work of great value. Of making many Scotch books 
there is noend. The past society, superstitions, folk-lore, customs, 
geology, primzval and modern history, the art and the monu- 
ments of Scotland, are daily receiving fresh illustrations, 
Biographies in all classes of life are constantly being issued, 
and every occupant of a manse on the West coast is bent 
upon being his own Boswell. It is understood that one copy 
of every book that is printed is sent to three of our great 
libraries: it will soon be necessary, amidst this glut of lite- 
rature, to consider whether so large a system of protection 
should be permitted, and to ask why the natural laws of exter- 
mination should not be allowed to prevail. 

CHARLES MILNES GASKELL, 
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A CHILL wind, laden with a fine penetrating rain, swept over a 
bleak and lonely down, on the top of which, by the side of the 
chalky road, lay a wrecked carriage. The horses, having shied 
ata milestone gleaming ghostly in the lamplight on the lonely 
road, had upset the vehicle; but neither they nor the driver or 
passengers were hurt. The latter were strangers who met by 
chance in the train, and, being both bound for Thorpe, a little 
town ten miles from the railway station, Albert Chesham to join 
his wife on a visit, and the elder man to fish, had agreed to 
share the only fly to be had. That fly was now useless, and 
they were stranded half-way on their journey on the bleak windy 
waste, on that dark October night, with not so much as a cottage 
in sight. 

“T am an unlucky man,” said the elder passenger, “a very 
Jonah ;” and he recommended the younger to walk on to Thorpe, 
leaving him with his little prick-eared terrier in charge of the 
wreck, till the driver should have ridden to the town for another 
carriage, when he could be picked up and follow with their lug- 
gage. He could not walk himself, owing to a spear-wound in the 
leg, he explained, as if spear-wounds were troubles incidental to 
British citizens. But Chesham did not like to leave his new 
friend alone on that desolate spot, and decided to remain with 
him. There was something eminently attractive to the young 
civilian in this bronzed and worn soldier, whose face bore the 
traces of inward conflict as well as of outward hardships, and who 
appeared to be a very Ulysses by his adventures and infinite 
endurance, though more modest than that self-applauding Greek. 

He was a reticent man; but the eager interest of his fellow- 
traveller, whose working days were passed in an office, and who 
therefore delighted in hearing of active life, drew him out of 
himself, and led him to answer question after question, until a 
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whole Odyssey unfolded itself and was followed by a little Iliad, 
in which Hicks Pasha was a leader, and which broke off in its 
beginning on account of the spear-wound mentioned already, 

Another mile, they were told, would take them to a lonely 
cottage, where they could shelter from the cold drizzle sweeping 
over the waste ; but the stranger did not feel equal to walking a 
mile, and stood scanning the blurred surroundings in search of 
some nearer refuge, while the little prick-eared terrier sat on his 
tail and surveyed him with an expectant air. Soon he pointed 
through what seemed to Chesham impenetrable darkness to a 
vague something blacker than the surrounding blackness. “We 
will go there,” he said, and, taking one of the carriage-lamps, 
started straight over the open down with a quick though halting 
step for the vague object, which proved to be a small wooden 
hut mounted on wheels, such as shepherds use on the southdowns, 

Chesham would never have discovered anything but darkness 
in that unpromising place, nor would he have dreamed of 
appropriating the discovery, as his military friend did, by forcing 
the locked door at the top of the wooden steps. On entering 
therickety little box he thought their situation not much improved 
until his experienced companion in the course of five minutes 
effected a most comfortable change in the comfortless shed. 
First he found a little store of wood and bracken, with which he 
kindled a fire in the empty stove ; then he turned a bucket upside 
down for one seat and pulled a box out of a corner for another, 
disposing the rugs round the extemporised seats so as to keep 
out the draught which rushed through the ill-fitting door. 

“When the wood is gone we will burn that,” he said, pointing 
to a wooden locker. “ A few shillings will make things square 
with the shepherd. The marking-iron will serve as an axe. 
The pot you have just upset contains reddle. It is indelible. 
Poor Jock is marked, I see.” 

Harmless and poetic as is the sheep with all its associations, 
its qdour is not agreeable, as the travellers soon discovered when 
the warmth brought out the native perfume of the little box; 
but this defect was soon remedied by means of their pipes, and 
they were perfectly comfortable in their shelter, while the rain 
hissed over the down and tapped sharply on the wooden roof, 
and Jock curled himself cosily by the stove at his master’s feet. 

“ Who could expect such a snug little box in so dreary a spot?” 
moralized the civilian. “Life is a string of unexpected things.” 

While he assented to this platitude, the soldier’s glance wan- 
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dered to the parcel Mr. Chesham had brought with him from the 
broken carriage, and placed with care upon the wooden locker, 
which apparently served the shepherd for a bed at a pinch. The 
parcel had travelled in the train under the immediate scrutiny of 
its owner, and had been carried by him to the unlucky fly, where 
again it had been under his supervision until the catastrophe 
occurred. It was rather large to carry in the hand, and had 
been fastened by strong cord tied over its brown-paper wrappings, 
and when, in an attempt to render the broken harness serviceable, 
string had been needed, Chesham had demurred before taking 
the cord from his packet, and had only yielded to the driver's 
absolute necessity of tying the harness together sufficiently to 
enable him to ride back to the station. 

“ Ah! that precious parcel,” the younger traveller said, following 
the officer’s glance, “my conscience misgives me for having un- 
tied it. I have sworn a mighty oath not to let it out of my sight.” 

“It is not yours?” returned the officer indifferently. 

“Tt belongs to my wife’s aunt, and may, for all I know, contain 
the will which disinherits us,” he replied. “The only known 
facts concerning the mysterious parcel are, that it was too 
precious to follow Aunt Dora on a round of visits, or to travel 
with the rest of her effects to her new house at Thorpe, and was 
therefore solemnly committed to our charge until she should be 
settled in her new home, and that it is said to contain documents 
of untold value. It has caused us many wakeful nights, and 
proved a fruitful cause of dissension between my wife and 
myself. Our most severe quarrel arose from a dispute as to 
which of us should personally convey it to Aunt Dora. Of 
course I had to give in, and there the confounded thing is, and 
untied, as you see.” 

“Surely no one would send valuable papers about in that way ?” 

“I perceive that you are not a married man. If you were, you 
would know that ladies invariably place their valuables in the 
most insecure places. When my wife goes to town for a day’s 
shopping, she carries her purse in her hand for greater safety. 
The consequence is that when it is not snatched from her in a 
crowd, she either drops or mislays it. Marriage is an expensive 
amusement.” ‘ 

The elder man smiled indulgently, and, looking on the sunny 
face of the younger, felt his heart go out to him as our hearts 
go out to the young and happy; then again he looked at the 
parcel, which had an unaccountable fascination for him, and saw 
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its stiff paper foldings quiver slowly apart in the fitful glow from 
the stove. Just then Chesham jumped up with an exclamation 
_ of dismay, and shook the frail tenement so that the wrappings fell 

further back from the parcel, disclosing something bright within, 

“ Anything wrong?” asked his companion. 

“My pocket-book!” he replied, feeling all his pockets one 
after the other ; “I shail never be able to tease my wife again 
after this. I could swear we had it when we left the station.” 

The officer suggested that in turning out his pockets in search 
of string he might have taken it out and left it on the seat 
of the carriage, a suggestion which the young man caught at, 
and, in evident trepidation as to the fate of the pocket-book, 
started off at once through the thick rainy dark in search of 
it, after having, with his companion’s help, ascertained that it 
was not in the hut. One carriage-lamp had been left to mark 
the whereabouts of the fly, and shone like a dim glow-worm 
in the distance, and the door of the hut was propped open to 
give what light was possible, of which Chesham availed himself 
to search the wet turf over the little space illumined. 

“Tf you don’t find it in the fly,” said the officer, “call out, and 
I wili help you search the ground over which we walked.” 

The young man plunged into the wet darkness, eagerly 
watched by the little terrier, and the soldier was left alone 
in the fire-lit hut, listening to the home-like crackle of the wood 
and the desolate moan of the rain and wind over the bare down. 

“Aunt Dora!” he repeated to himself, and the little terrier 
looked up with an intelligent wink and received a gentle pat 
in response. 

The wind in sweeping through the open door had now 
completely blown the paper wrappings from the mysterious 
parcel, discovering to the astonished gaze of the watcher the 
dazzle of carved silver. 

“A strange way of sending plate about,” he thought, 
supposing it to be a teapot or other domestic vessel, until 
a brighter flame showed an oblong silver casket of delicate 
and beautiful workmanship, only protected from the rough 
brown papers by a thin sheet of white cotton-wool, which had 
been blown apart by the gusty wind. 

He could not remove his eyes from the casket ; it seemed 
aglow with a mysterious life. The quivering dazzle of the 
flame, broken as it was by the numerous carved figures it struck, 
lent them an animation and apparent movement, captivating to 
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the fancy. If the mere exterior was so costly and beautiful, 
what treasure lay within? And what strange influence, stirring 
yague memories, emanated from the precious casket thus un- 
yeiling before him? His dark face grew troubled, he passed his 
strong hand quickly over it as if to dissipate some visionary 
appearance, and then gazed as intently as before upon the 
shining thing, with its broken lights dancing before him. Once 
more in a low voice he uttered the name Dora, as if it held 
some spell to counter-charm that of the casket ; then the light 
suddenly sank, and darkened the figures sculptured in relief upon 
it, and at the same moment a light of stronger memory flamed 
up within him and he rose and approached the fascinating {box. 
Two pieces of wood fell together and kindled a brighter flame, 


which flashed upon a polished square of surface and lighted up 
an inscription : 


“ Presented to Lieut.-Col. W. Dyson, R.A.” 


He had read so far, when he started so that the hand he laid 
upon the casket jerked it from its rough wooden ledge and it 
fell with a crash on the floor at his feet, the jar of the fall 
causing a spring-lock to fly open, so that the concealed treasure 
tolled out before his astonished eyes. 

For a moment he stood still like a man of stone, the pipe 
dropped from his left hand, and the red light playing upon his pale 
and rigid features. “There, shaken from the purple velvet-lining 
of the casket, lay neither jewels nor gold, but a small round cap, 
with a tarnished gold band, the undress cap of an artillery officer ; 
with it fell a few papers, a bunch of faded flowers, and a tress of 
hair, light brown, but stained and darkened in one place by what 
he knew to be blood, and blood shed years ago by his own hand.— 

Cold drops started upon his forehead, he stepped back, as if 
from some uncanny thing, impinging thus upon the narrow limits 
of the little cell) Once more he passed his hands before his 
eyes, as if to dissipate some unwelcome vision, but it was vain ; 
there still lay the gleaming casket with its purple velvet lining, 
the worn uniform cap rolling from it, and the papers and the 
faded flowers and blood-stained tress, showing with dreadful 
clearness in the ruddy firelight. It was no dream, no return of 
the delirium of wound-fever ; all was real and vivid, the rain of 
heaven swept in filmy sheets over the bleak waste and through 
the open door on to his face, the shepherd’s little shelter was a 
thing of earth, the living terrier sat there staring at the fallen 
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box, which had started him from his dozing dream, and, all 
alone as he was then, his fellow-traveller would return in a few 
minutes at the latest. 

The slight wooden structure shook in the momentary trembling 
which had come upon him; the terrier whined uneasily; 
Chesham’s voice was heard in the distance. 

He drew a long breath, pulled himself together, and hastened 
to restore the violated casket to its former position. Quickly he 
arranged the wrappings, placed the casket upon them, laid the 
papers in their place, and the slain man’s cap upon them—he 
recognized the initials “A. D.” in the lining—he pressed the brown 
hair, darkened as it was with the terrible stain, to his lips, (“only 
a woman’s hair,” as Swift said,) and restored it to its velvet bed; 
but the flowers he retained a moment, while he read on a slip of 
paper attached to them in a writing he knew, “C. B., Aug. oth, 
18—.” The pallor fled from his face as he read, and a swift 
crimson flashed into it and died away again. 

He was in the act of closing the lid, when he caught sight of a 
folded paper on the floor, addressed in his own handwriting in 
the faded ink of years ago. He paused and read it, a tumult of 
unspeakable emotions rushing through him, as he deciphered the 
long-forgotten trivial words,— 


“Dear Miss WILLouGHBy,—I shall be very pleased to make one of 
your crew on the river to morrow, and will pull any oar you like. I 
will not fail to bring some sort of a voice for the echo, as you wish, 

“ Sincerely yours, C. D. B.” 


The water-party rose up in his memory vivid and life-like, 
with all the glamour of youth and passion upon it. Was he 
indeed the young officer who made one of that joyous crew, and 
sang careless songs out of an unburdened heart? and did he 
indeed pluck those white myrtle-blossoms, faded years ago, and 
breathe the summer air, and rejoice in the sunshine of that far-off 
day, dreaming a dream which he now saw was a strong reality? 

Jock, the terrier, sprang with a welcoming bark to the door to 
meet the returning traveller ; he had just time to drop the letter 
into the casket, and close the lid with a quick snap, which drove 
the wards of the lock back into their place, before Chesham 
sprang up into the hut with an exclamation of triumph, and the 
pocket-book in his hands. 

“Tt had dropped on to the floor, and we had kicked it under 
the seat,” he explained. “Is anything wrong?” 
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“Nothing,” replied the officer, who was sitting in his former 
position by the stove, as if he had not moved. “I dropped my 
favourite pipe and broke it, as you see.” 

Then he moved a little backwards, so that his head was lost 
in the shadow of the upper part of the hut, while his feet 
remained in the warm blaze. “Do you think,” he added, 
pointing to the casket, “you had better leave that uncovered ?” 

“Why, it is the precious casket !” Chesham exclaimed, seeing 
it for the first time. “What in the world was Aunt Dora 
thinking about to leave it out of her sight? Mortal eye besides 
hers has never seen the inside. It is well locked, and of course 
she has the key,” he added, going to it, gently trying the lid and 
rearranging the wrappings with the aid of some string they 
found among the shepherd’s treasures. 

“And so it was an Arab spear which gave you that limp?” 
he continued, when they were once more sitting before the 
replenished stove, listening to the whish of the restless wind as 
it wandered over the wide waste, shaking the dry withered 
stalks in its lonely freedom. 

“Yes; it was an unlucky thrust, as it laid me on my back for 
that day and a week afterwards, else it was nothing in itself,” 
replied the officer; and he continued to answer questions about 
that last campaign, until the rumble of wheels proclaimed the 
arrival of the fly from Thorpe. They were soon off the downs 
and rolling along the level road towards the little town, where the 
lights beginning to flash out on either side of the road were 
pleasant to see after the long dark waiting on the bleak downs. 

“Where to?” asked the driver, stopping on!the outskirts. 

“The ‘ Angler’s Rest’ for me,” replied the officer. 

“Then I come first,” added Chesham. “To Lilac Cottage, 
Miss Willoughby’s, driver.” 

“Miss Willoughby’s? Right!” cried the driver, whipping up 
his horse. 

They stopped at a gate over-shadowed by dripping trees, lighted 
dimly from the road, and at the same moment a door opened, 
letting out a warm little gush of light on the wet gravel path, and 
alady’s form appeared in the doorway. 

The stranger leant back in the carriage with a beating heart 
while Chesham’s luggage was removed, and in response to his 
hasty but hearty good-night said in a low tone, “ The parcel ”— 
which the other had forgotten for the moment. 

The young man took the parcel under his arm and stepped 
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quickly up the shining wet path, and was received into the light, 
where the door closed on him and left a blank of darkness to the 
straining gaze of the solitary passenger, who in his turn was 
borne away to his destination, where strange thoughts and 
passionate memories peopled the silence of his lonely meal. 

“Where have you been, you bad boy?” asked the lady who 
stood at the open door of Lilac Cottage. “We had given you 
up hours ago. Mildred’s imagination has furnished us a feast 
of horrors incident to you.” 

She was tall, and no longer young; her hair, of a rich light 
brown, had a broad streak of white in it, which appeared to have 
been marked out by powder, it was so distinct, but which 
closer inspection showed to be the silver of Nature’s own 
adorning. Yet the traces of youthful beauty still lingered upon 
her and made a gracious atmosphere about her, as the perfume 
of a rose lingers though its petals are falling, and her eye was 
bright and her cheek velvet to the touch of her nephew’s lips. 
“Your wife is gone to bring the baby,” she added, leading him 
into the drawing-room, and pushing an easy-chair to the blazing 
hearth for him; and then the young wife appeared, radiant, 
reproachful, and wondering at the long delay, and lifted up a 
small bundle which disclosed the wax-pink face of a sleeping 
infant to be kissed. This she quickly resigned to the willing 
arms of Aunt Dora, who silently bore it off to its proper place. 

“And my parcel?” asked Aunt Dora, on her return to the 
re-united couple. “But this is not what I gave you,” she added, 
receiving it with that rare severity which always made the 
objects of it inwardly tremble ; “it was tied with strong white 
whipcord. And it was tidily packed.” 

“If you will imperil your relations’ lives by making them 
carry pieces of plate in their hands, Aunt Dora,’—pleaded 
Albert, “It is not your fault that the baby is not an orphan and 
poor Millie a widow.” 

“ Albert,” said Aunt Dora, with a stern gentleness terrible to 
see, “what have you done with my parcel? Confess at once!” 

“The casket is safe, it has not a scratch; and I know that 
you have the key, so it could not be opened,” he replied, 
relating the adventures of the evening. 

“ And you left it alone with a strange man at night, in a hut 
upon wheels, upon a lonely down, and unfastened. Albert, I 
shall remember this when making my Will!” Saying these 
words in her most sepulchral voice, which was a pure round 
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treble, and blushing slightly at her own folly in trusting a 
thing she valued, and did not wish seen, to be carried by 
hand in her over-anxiety about it, Aunt Dora led the way 
to the dining-room and began to supply her prodigal with food 
and family news. 

She had been parted from the Silver Casket for three months, 
and welcomed it as if it had been a returning child. She was 
glad when bed-time came, that she might be alone with it, and, 
having divested it of its wraps and dusted it tenderly with a 
soft rag which brought up its polish, she placed it on the 
table it usually occupied, and, sitting by it, laid her arms 
round it and her head upon it. The Silver Casket was Dora’s 
Pot of Basil. 

It always received this nightly caress, and when she went 
from home it was locked away, and she missed it, as people 
miss the good-night kisses of their children. It was the first 
time she had trusted it to travel in another person’s charge ; 
had even contemplated making a journey on purpose to fetch 
it, but could not furnish a decent pretext to her conscience. 

Her unfastened hair fell over her arms and over the silver 
box, and the thought came to her that if she lived out her 
natural life, the veil of hair would grow thin and grey, and she 
would still go on clasping the precious casket, and only the 
angels would see the whitened hair and the shrunken arms ; 
unless indeed, one morning, wondering at the silence, some 
one should gently force the door and, entering, find a still form 
sitting there, sleeping the dreamless sleep. 

But they would never open the casket; no one knew the 
secret of the spring; and she had directed that the casket should 
be buried with her. 

‘Whether the things we touch under strong feeling receive 
some subtle essence from our deeper inward being we cannot 
tell; certain it is that a power seems to emanate from things 
handled by those we love or hate, and certain it is that the 
writer of the letter, and the wearer of the gold-banded cap, and 
all the passion and agony they brought into her youth, came 
before Dora with a vivid intensity more proper to present 
things than to past, as she sat there in the lonely night, with 
her treasure clasped to her heart. 

Especially she recalled the terrible night when the tress of 
brown hair within the casket received its ghastly stain, and all 
the joy and youth went out of her life. 
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It was when she lived with her uncle and guardian, the 
Colonel Dyson of the Artillery, to whom the casket had been 
presented long ago on some forgotten occasion. Her aunt 
then being absent on a visit of some length, she was subjected 
to unusually strict discipline, and unusually dark suspicions on 
the part of her uncle, who, taking it for granted that every 
woman is a flirt, and considering that Dora was pretty, at- 
tractive, and moderately dowered, suspected every bachelor who 
enjoyed five minutes’ chat with his clever niece of designs upon 
her hand, and Dora of encouraging him. And, as he lived close 
to barracks, and Dora was constantly in society and continually 
meeting military men, his suspicions had a wide field to wander 
upon ; so that Dora, between her popularity with the officers he 
commanded, and the Colonel’s stern sense of duty in keeping her 
from marrying, was often at her wits’ end to know how to act— 
the more so as she was by no means disposed to forego the 
homage tendered her. In those days life was a brilliant comedy, 
full of enchanting surprises and novel turns, always leading 
to a happy conclusion. 

Foremost among her admirers was Lieut. Archie Daly, a 
gay and handsome young Irishman, who openly proclaimed 
himself in love with her, and laid public siege to her affections 
in a manner that provoked much mirth among her girl friends. 
No one, particularly Dora, could help liking Archie Daly ; he 
was so good-tempered and light-hearted, so full of witty yet 
left-handed sayings, and of that playful chivalry so dear to 
women and so truly Irish. He was as affectionate as a child, 
and with all his love of pleasure was truly kind-hearted, and 
had endeared himself to the men in the ranks. No wonder that 
Colonel Dyson thought this bright lad, with his fair curls and 
baby moustache, which was the pride of his heart and the sub- 
ject of many a good-tempered jest, a dangerous suitor, and on 
learning the impecunious Daly’s intentions, promptly put a veto 
on them, sent his niece from him, and did not recall her until 
Daly went away on a long leave. 

“But I’ll have her yet,” said Archie, when he came back, “if 
I wait twenty years,” 

Then Colonel Dyson was angry, and forbade him to enter his 
house while Dora was in it, and this was just at the beginning 
of Mrs. Dyson’s visit. 

Archie’s special friend and mentor was a Captain Bruce, his 
senior both in years and rank ; a self-contained, studious man, 
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not, like Archie, a universal favourite, but rather unpopular with 
his brother officers, though liked and respected by his men. 
He too was reckoned by public opinion as one of Miss 
Willoughby’s suitors. 

Colonel Dyson was not in the least afraid of “steady old 
Bruce,” and Daly regarded the latter’s supposed attachment as 
a joke, and sometimes rallied him upon his incapacity to charm 
the fair, which rallying Bruce always received with an imper- 
turbable indifference which provoked Daly to further sallies. 

“Fancy old Bruce courting, with a face as long as Father 
Boyle’s Lent sermons !” he said meditatively one day. 

“The courting would be about as lively as a Quaker’s 
meeting!” added another officer; and Bruce listened with a 
serene face, no longer wondering, as he used formerly to wonder, 
at the extreme smallness of the jokes he heard. 

“You know, old fellow, you really must settle down one of 
these days,” continued Archie; “old age is stealing on you 
apace, you should become respectable. Who would you like 
now? There’s the widow Golightly, rising fifty, owns to forty.” 

Bruce only heard, without heeding, the idle talk of the two or 
three light-hearted young fellows round him, till all of a sudden, 
among other names, Miss Willoughby’s sounded upon his ears. 
He fired up, and turned fiercely upon Archie, and asked him 
what he meant by dragging that lady’s name into their foolish 
chatter. Daly, having introduced the name innocently and in 
quite another connection, was indignant at the aspersion, and 
the two continued at cross-purposes, each irritating the other to 
hotter anger, until Bruce left the room in high dudgeon. 

Then the report went abroad that the friends had quarrelled 
about Miss Willoughby, and it was supposed that they were 
never again on such friendly terms after this. 

Colonel Dyson’s house was divided from the barrack-yard 
only by his grounds and the high road, a circumstance which 
rendered it a favourite residence with maid-servants, and also 
with his niece, who liked to hear the bugle-calls and the band 
and other cheerful military sounds. 

On one never-to-be-forgotten sultry evening in August, Dora 
left her uncle, who was dining at home alone with her, the 
succession of lady visitors kept up during Mrs. Dyson’s absence 
being temporarily interrupted, and went to the drawing-room, 
which was on the first-floor, to enjoy the rare luxury of solitude. 
Looking towards the barrack-square, which was partially con- 
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cealed from view by intervening trees, she leaned out of the bay- 
window to get a breath of fresh air, when she heard a rustling 
in the large, old Spanish chestnut, which spread its wide thick- 
leaved branches close to the window, and looking up, saw the 
laughing face of Archie Daly peeping out in the dusk. 

She thought that her good angel must have deserted her on 
that night ; for, instead of sending him off straightway with a 
scolding, she listened to his whispered assurance that he could 
no longer exist without a word with her, and he sprang lightly 
over the intervening three or four feet of space from the bough 
to the window-sill, cleverly catching the corner of the frame 
with his hand, and crept noiselessly in, enjoying his own cat- 
like agility, like the boy he was. What young girl, especially 
when watched and suspected, does not enjoy an innocent piece 
of mischief when she can find a conscientious pretext to cover 
it with? Dora found her pretext in the noble opportunity 
offered her for advising Mr. Daly with regard to the Platonic 
bearing he was henceforth to observe towards her. Besides, 
if she had made a fuss, Archie would have persisted, and the 
choleric uncle and commanding officer might have made an 
inconvenient third in the interview. But alas! she knew very 
well, when she afterwards reflected on it, that the potent reason 
of all was that she enjoyed it, and very bitterly did she pay for 
that stolen sweetness. All her life long she was to remember 
the vision of the bright laughing face with the golden curls and 
jaunty little cap, framed by the shining chestnut leaves. 

He was returning from some duty, when he heard through a 
bribed servant of his opportunity, and caught at it immediately, 
watching the progress of the dinner from his perch in the 
chestnut, and calculating to a moment the time the Colonel, who 
was a creature of fixed habit, would remain in the dining-room. 

But the unexpected is the only thing we can certainly 
predict, and Archie had not been sitting in the prohibited bower 
many golden moments, when the well-known growl of the 
Colonel’s bass voice resounded with terrifying effect upon the 
stairs he was ascending. 

“Run, Mr. Daly, run for your life!” cried Dora; and she had 
not ceased speaking before Daly’s slim figure flashed across the 
dusk from the window to the chestnut, a thick bough of which 
he dexterously caught, though Dora had time to turn sick with 
terror lest he should fall first. 

“A gusty night, my dear,” growled the uncle, seeing the tree 
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sway and rustle beneath its unwonted burden. “Blowing up 
for rain.” 

“T hope so,” faltered Dora, “it is so sultry. I am_half- 
stifled”—and she stooped to hide her burning cheeks, already 
veiled by the twilight, and pick up Archie’s forgotten cap, which 
she tossed behind a sofa-cushion. 

The unsuspecting Colonel, however, stood at the window and 
directed his attention to the heavy thunderous sky and thence 
to the chestnut, which had ceased to quiver, and showed a blank 
gloom in the deepening dusk. He gazed point-blank at the very 
spot which hid the now motionless Daly, and indulged in a 
monologue for the benefit of his trembling niece, whose eyes 
were riveted to the same spot. 

“T must lop that tree. It is too near the window. Burglars 
and Fenians might take advantage of it.” 

Dora trembled more, for she heard the sound of a smothered 
laugh from the tree. 

“What extraordinary sounds birds make at dusk!” he con- 
tinued. “An owl, I suppose, again. I wish I had a gun.” 

“By the way, uncle?” asked Dora, “what is this new 
order about revolvers? Are officers to carry them when they 
go the rounds ?” 

“For the Fenians, my dear,” he replied carelessly, but still 
far too deeply interested in the chestnut, she thought. “Great 
humbug! The guard is doubled, and every officer carries a 
revolver when on duty after sunset. Mind your cat does not go 
foraging in the barrack-square at night, he'll be shot for a 
Fenian. The rascal is on the sofa again,” he added, making a 
dash with his handkerchief at the unfortunate cap, which Dora 
hastily secured and concealed more effectually. 

Nothing that she could say would beguile her uncle from his 
watch at the window; there he stood gazing out upon the dark 
masses of foliage, between which the barrack lights twinkled, 
till she grew wild and longed to tear him away by main force. 
No sound issued from the now motionless chestnut ; she thought 
that Archie must be waiting there on the chance of recovering 
his cap. The night grew more sultry with the growing darkness, 
her strained ears caught the bugle-calls, the tramp of sentries, 
the distant roll of wheels, but not the cat-like tread of the 
fugitive. At last, though she deferred it as long as she could, 
lights were brought, and her uncle’s figure was cast in bold 
relief upon the solid dark without. Now there was a step on 
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the road, but it turned up the drive; there was a ring at the 
bell—a parcel delivered. At length the Colonel sat down and 
took up a paper, and Dora’s quick ears caught a slight rustle 
among the leaves, followed by a light step on the path and 
across the road ; she believed it to be Archie, and grew tranquil, 
pouring out the tea and talking with a light heart. 

Then suddenly there rang through the still night the sharp, 
quick report of a pistol. She sprang to her feet trembling, and 
listened. A faint cry and then silence. 

The uncle and niece gazed intently into the blank darkness 
for a few seconds, then they heard hurrying footsteps and the 
sound of the guard turning out. 

“There is nothing the matter, my dear, but I'll just go and 
see,” said her uncle. “ Drink your tea, child.” 

He had not left the house when an orderly arrived, and Dora, 
who was crossing the landing with Daly’s cap in her hand, 
meaning to lock it away, looked down into the lighted hall, and 
saw the soldier salute with rock-like gravity, and begin his 
message, out of which she distinguished only these deadly words, 
“Captain Bruce has shot Lieutenant Daly dead.” 

She heard no more; she was found shortly afterwards in a 
faint at the head of the stairs, with the little cap clasped in 
her arms. 

The unfortunate lad had no doubt lingered in the tree, in the 
hope of getting his cap, and at last had rushed headlong 
across the parade-ground towards his quarters, and in a dark 
place by a blank wall had encountered Captain Bruce, who 
had just left his quarters to go on duty, and whose hand 
was in his pocket, grasping the loaded revolver. 

Bruce’s account of the occurrence was that he heard, but could 
not see,a man running quickly towards him in the darkness, and 
before he had time to challenge him, felt the violent concussion 
of Daly’s body against him, and withdrawing his right hand, 
which held the pistol he immediately cocked, from his pocket, felt 
it grasped by the other, who probably did so in an instinctive 
effort to preserve his balance. He must have pointed it at his 
own breast in the darkness and discharged it by the vibration 
of his grasp ; for he had scarcely seized Bruce’s arm before the 
shot was fired and he fell dead to the ground. 

He never spoke, and it was only when lights were brought 
that Bruce discovered the full horror of the event. 

He had last seen Daly in the high road outside the parade 
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ground between six and seven in the evening, and when asked 
at the inquest which followed if there had been any quarrel 
between them, replied in the negative. But the interview 
had been heard and seen by a sentry, who said that Daly, 
evidently in high spirits, told his friend in his usual reckless 
manner of the piece of folly he was planning. Captain 
Bruce remonstrated with him, telling him that such an action 
might compromise the lady. Daly was angry at this; he 
spoke hotly, and said, no doubt in jest, that Bruce only found 
fault because he would not be welcome himself. This angered 
Bruce, who made some fierce rejoinder, and so they parted. 

But Bruce, wishing to keep Miss Willoughby’s name out of 
the affair, had been silent about the quarrel, respecting which 
quarrel and Bruce’s reticence Dora was equally ignorant. When 
questioned before the coroner’s jury, as to the manner of Daly’s 
clandestine interview with her, and the reason why his visits 
were forbidden, she spoke the simple truth, with such reticence 
as was possible, thus confirming the sentry’s evidence. A maid 
identified the curl of hair found in the dead man’s breast as 
Miss Willoughby’s; she had seen her wear two curls, one on 
each side of the neck, at dinner, and one was missing when she 
found her fainting at the head of the stairs. 

Thus all the world knew, what every man in the battery knew 
already, that the two officers were rivals, and further, that they 
had quarrelled about Dora a short time before the least-favoured 
shot the successful rival dead. How Daly came to be on the 
spot, no one could ever tell; he had not passed any sentry ; 
how much time he had spent with Bruce could not be proved. 
He must have climbed over the wall, perhaps for the fun of 
testing the value of the doubled guard and doubly armed officers, 
perhaps because he did not choose to be seen without his cap. 

It was a great relief to Captain Bruce and his friends when 
the painful enquiry ended in a verdict of accidental death, 
and still more when the military court subsequently held 
upon the occurrence pronounced him free from blame. But 
he had to face a more terrible ordeal ; that of public opinion. 
This he read in the looks of his brother officers, and it was 
so hostile that he left the service, and disappeared no one 
knew whither. 

He did not see Dora again. Immediately after the enquiries 
upon poor Archie’s death, she left a home so full of painful 
associations, and went to live with her married brother. It was 
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at this time that the singular white streak appe.:ed in her hair, 
and a change came over the bright and happy girl, whose 
mental sufferings were now so painfully evident to her friends. _ 

About three years after Archie Daly’s tragic death, her 
brother remonstrated with her; he spoke of the time which had 
elapsed since her loss, and of the folly of burying her life in the 
young man’s grave, and urged her to try to look favourably 
upon a certain friend who was then paying her marked attention, 
“T am sure,” he said in the end, “that if the poor fellow could © 
speak from his grave, he would ‘say what I am saying. You 
need not love Daly less because you live your life, Dora.” 

“ But I did not love him at all, Reginald,” she replied quietly ; 
“it was the other.” 

All these things passed through Dora’s mind as she sat in 
the quiet night, her head resting on the Silver Casket, and 
wondered, as she had so often wondered, if Charlie Bruce was 
still alive ; for during all those years she had heard nothing of 
him beyond a vague rumour that he had joined some irregular 
force in India. 

Morning brought one of those golden October days which 
seem like a vision of summer beauty shining through the 
softening medium of memory and imagination. The earth 
was folded in a dreamy haze, through which the sunshine 
stole: with a subtle glory; the glowing trees stood unstirred 
by the lightest air, the fields reposed in the warm calm light. 
It was a sufficient occupation to Albert Chesham to look at 
the sunshiny earth and watch Aunt Dora budding roses, playing 
with the baby, the tiny tyrant of the house, or reading out 
items of news from the morning paper. 

In the golden afternoon he sat ostensibly writing letters in 
the dainty little drawing-room, while Dora—whose story he 
had learnt from his wife—played Schumann’s music with a 
delicate sympathetic touch, and Mildred, outside the open 
window on the little lawn, was sitting with a book in her 
hand and the sleeping babe on her knee. Mildred was like 
Dora, but it seemed impossible to Albert that the latter could 
ever have looked so young and happy as his wife. 

While thus lazily musing, he heard a step crunch the gravel, 
the bell rang, and a maid came tranquilly in with a card and 
the verbal announcement, “ Major Bruce.” 

Chesham looked up, and, standing behind the servant in the 
hall, saw his fellow-traveller of the night before ; then he looked 
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at Dora, feeling that she must fall or faint, or give some sign 
of emotion. 

She had risen on the servants entrance and turned fale 
' for a moment. Then a strange and lovely radiance shone 
in her face, and she made a few steps forward to welcome 
her visitor, who at the same moment entered the room. It 
seemed as if she had been quietly waiting through the waste 
of years, which had brought young children to manhood, for 
a long-delayed guest. The tears sprang to Albert’s eyes when 
he saw them standing with clasped hands, gazing silently and 
deeply into each other’s eyes, unconscious of his presence, 
unconscious perhaps of the changes which time and sorrow 
had wrought upon them, and seeing their lost youth, all life’s 
sweetness, and who can tell how much besides, in that long 
quiet mutual gaze. 

He rose and slipped unnoticed through the open window, and 
told Mildred what had occurred, and the two strolled about the 
little garden with the sleeping child, while the golden afternoon 
wore away, and the shadows gathered about the hills and woods, 
and the robin sang his last pathetic strain. 

Then, in the sunset glow, Dora came tranquilly through the 
open window to the young couple, and said that she wished to 
introduce a very old friend to them; Major Bruce followed 
her with his slow, halting gait, and claimed Albert as an old 
friend, with a smile of which the latter would before have 
deemed him incapable; and the terrier, Jock, who had been 
waiting patiently in a dog’s sleep on the doorstep all the 
afternoon, trotted briskly up and viewed the scene with 
intelligence and approval. . 

Mrs. Chesham’s heart was won on the spot by the manner in 
which the stranger bent his head from its great height to kiss 
the tiny round arm which the child had thrown with careless 
grace outside its wrappings, and afterwards she commented on 
the surprising comprehension of the scene the baby displayed 
on being presented by instantly stretching out its little arms 
with a bewitching gurgle towards its future relative, and twining 
its fists tightly in his hair, in a way which dispelled all stiffness 
and constraint, and made Jock utter a whine of piteous jealousy. 

The fact that Major Bruce had seen his letter and flowers 
among the contents of the Silver Casket, and had therefore come 
to the conclusion that Archie Daly was not, as he had hitherto 
believed, the favoured suitor, explained much to Dora ; but she 
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had still to learn that he always thought the lock of hair a free 
gift to Archie, and not a theft of that poor boy’s; and Major 
Bruce had still to learn that Dora had always believed Archie’s 
death to be a pure accident, and that her admitting him on the 
fatal night had been a mere piece of thoughtlessness, 

“ But why,” Major Bruce not unnaturally urged, “if you cared 
for me, did you always treat me with such disdain and 
coldness ?” 

“T don’t know,” she replied thoughtfully. “I have discovered 
a great many things in the course of my life, but I have never 
yet been able to find out why girls invariably flout the man 
they love best.” 

“Oh!” said Major Bruce, with rather a troubled air, “ but do 
they continue that course of action after marriage ?” 

“T think not,” she replied ; “I fancy that after marriage things 
are reversed. I will ask my niece Milly.” 

It took a long time to narrate what befell Major Bruce after 
Archie’s tragic death. At first the combined and crushing 
misery of losing his friend, his love, and his reputation at one 
stroke, overset his mind, and from an earnest religious man he 
became a despairing and gloomy sceptic, and after long brooding 
on his trouble, and especially on the fact that Dora must hate 
him as the slayer if not the murderer of her young lover, grew 
to think himself really guilty of the lad’s blood. 

How he led a wild life as a soldier in various places, in India, 
in Africa, wherever irregular forces were fighting directly or indi- 
rectly for England ; had been wounded, starved, imprisoned, lost 
in deserts, but could never win the death he courted ; how his 
mind gradually recovered from the shock of his trouble, and 
after a great and apparently supernatural deliverance in an hour 
of extreme peril his faith came back again, life grew sweet once 
more, and hope revived ; how finally his timely wound in the 
Soudan saved him from the utter destruction which overtook 
the army of Hicks Pasha ; all these things furnished matter to 
discuss in the long winter evenings to come. 

But Dora’s history had no events ; it was all inward. 

Albert Chesham received an extra kiss that night from 
Aunt Dora. “You have proved yourself utterly untrustworthy,” 
she said, “by the manner in which you did mot guard my 
Casket.” 





MAXWELL GRAY. 





KL Defence. 


Why do you blame me that I keep 
My child-heart still in older years? 

Too soon we cease to laugh or weep 
With the old tender hopes and fears. 


Ah! rather should we joy to find 
We have not lost so fair a good— 
The straight simplicity of mind 
Of which Love said, in reverent mood— 


“To such as these in heart are given 
The kingdom and the ways of Heaven.” 
D. F. B. 
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IF asked to say which is, or may be the happiest form of work 
for man, we fancy it would not be difficult to make out a case 
in favour of that of the artist. To begin with its most abstract 
conditions; Art has the advantage of being neither wholly 
mental nor wholly mechanical, but a happy division of labour 
between the mind and the hand. Instead _ also of bringing its 
votary, by professional necessity, like the clergyman and the 
lawyer, into contact with the sins and meannesses of human 
nature, the artist’s education and employment may be called a 
foretaste of Paradise, for it consists in studying the beauties of 
God’s creation, discerning more and more how “very good” they 
are, and how especially good for his purposes. Nor has any 
other class of cultivated life such immunities from worldly 
temptations and ambitions. The company of a distinguished 
artist is, we all know, felt to be an honour and an ornament 
whenever he condescends to appear; but no sacrifices to the 
follies and vanities of society are required from him. His 
ambition is understood to be wisely confined to overcoming the 
difficulties of his art, nor will any one despise him if, like Leslie 
the painter, he maintains that “Politics are best left to ladies.” 
Everybody, in short, understands that an artist is a being set 
apart, who cannot work in the tossing surf of this world, but 
must live in an atmosphere of tranquillity and serenity of mind, 
without which the palette will be spread in vain. This serenity, 
it is true, is sometimes sorely disturbed, and from within quite 
as much as from without. Art is long, and patience is short, 
and artists’ nervous systems are curiously and fearfully made; 
but if there be trials, which others wot not of, which fall to 
their lot, there are also periods of ineffable bliss which outsiders 
can as little conceive. 

So much for the general elements of artist-happiness, Let 
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us now consider what particular walk commands the largest 
share of them. And here we especially congratulate him who, 
leaving antiquarian lore, and historical costume, and all the 
anxious search for the unities of time and place, finds his 
subjects in the short and simple annals of village life, his heroes 
and heroines at his very gate—his roses on his own porch—his 
foregrounds his garden—his backgrounds the grove behind 
his house—his interiors the nearest cottage hearth, and his 
wardrobe or “ properties,” the homely garments of village lads 
and maidens, faded by sun and air, wind and weather, into 
those tones which his soul loveth. Happy indeed the man 
whose deau idéal a small plot of English mother-earth can 
thus supply, no “paternal acres” perhaps, but his neighbour’s 
serve his purpose as well, for who is so literally the monarch 
of all he surveys as the genuine artist? To this class the late 
Mr. Webster, R.A., who has left us a few notices of his life, was 
wise enough and happy enough to belong. 

Mr. Webster was born in 1800. His father was attached to 
the household of George III., and his son lived with him in 
Windsor, where he was trained as one of the choristers of 
St. George’s Chapel. This was his first introduction into the 
troubles of this world; and he never mentioned this period 
without pain. For those to whom daily choral services are 
thought to be a means of edification, it is as well to record the 
very opposite effect on those engaged in them, and how a good 
man ever maintained that a practice which associated religion 
with weariness, harshness and irreverence, was the worst training 
that could befall a young boy. Under cover of “intoning,” all 
kinds of profane doggerel were introduced, on which he looked 
back with repugnance. No boy he cared for would ever have 
been permitted to join such a class. Webster’s father was head 
of one of the many departments of Court Service—being over 
what was called the “ Ewry,” and “ Napery ” department. Young 
Webster, with other boys similarly situated, saw something of 
the humours of the Court. They were not kept very strictly, 
being quite at home in every part of the Castle, and Webster 
remembered often playing with a companion in the corridor, 
when, on one occasion, the King suddenly entered. In their 
alarm they hid themselves behind a piece of furniture. But the 
barking of a little dog His Majesty had with him compelled 
them to emerge, when the good-humoured monarch patted them 
on the head and hoped they had had a good game. Webster 
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acted for some years as page to the Princess Sophia, who never 
ceased to take interest in his career. He frequently visited 
H.R.H. in after years at her residence in York House, Church 
Lane, Kensington, and was occasionally honoured by re- 
quisitions on her part, which, however flattering, were rather 
troublesome to a painter engrossed in his profession. During 
his attendance on the Princess she had discovered that he was a 
skilful mender of the quill pens then only in use ; and, to the 
last, she would send him bundles of quills to renovate for her, 
His position at Windsor at this youthful time introduced him to 
many alittle incident of the day. Sir William Beechey was then 
the Court painter, and had an assistant to paint backgrounds, 
&c., of the name of Sharp, of whom a well-known anecdote is 
told. Another was as follows. The King took a fancy to 
Sharp, and often entered his studio. The walls were white- 
washed and bare, and Sharp, who was a clever executant, 
sought one day to break their monotony by painting a large 
key, as if suspended on a nail. The King entered, and being 
immediately deceived by the effect, said in his fussy way, “ Key, 
key! Who has put that key there?” and lifted his hand to 
take it down. His reason was perhaps tottering, for the de- 
ception annoyed him so much that he intimated to Sir William 
Beechey that he had better change his assistant, and poor Sharp 
was dismissed. The last time the boy Webster saw the King 
was when he was leaving the Princess Amelia’s room after her 
death. 

Webster had the old stories to tell of the various perquisites. 
The wax candles just lit, or never lit—in the latter case travelling 
backwards and forwards between the Castle and the shop 
unopened, at a certain rate of allowance to somebody. On 
some occasions he and his young companions, though not the 
receivers of stolen goods, were the consumers of them. When the 
Court migrated to St. James’s, or to Weymouth, the heads of 
departments accompanied it, leaving their offices to subordinates, 
or to their own boys ; and Webster would describe with boyish 
glee how gloriously they feasted, as the temporary repre- 
sentatives of the fruit, pastry, and grocery departments gave 
entertainments to each other. The difficulty was to square the 
accounts on the return of the elders. On one occasion there 
was such an alarming deficit in the item of apples, that the 
young culprits were at their wits’ ends, when Webster re- 
membered that the Princess Amelia had had an apple-dumpling 
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about the size of a breakfast-cup, every day for a time, and the 
poor suffering lady was debited with an amount fer diem which 
met the difficulty. But he also bore witness to an economy 
which now sounds strange. No champagne was allowed at the 
royal table except on birthdays, and altogether the royal 
regimen was very simple. As relics of this time, certain royal 
account-books remained in Webster’s possession. These had 
been most minutely kept, giving exactly the quantities supplied 
—even to the pounds of potatoes. There was no symptom of 
that profane burlesque towards the table-napkins of George III., 
which was exacted towards the “Nef” that contained those of 
Louis XIV.—to which all bowed who passed it—one of the 
abominations which preceded the French Revolution—but it 
was the special duty of Webster’s father to see that the table 
was in order, all adjuncts within reach—the silver ewers, 
answering to our finger-glasses, ready—hence the word “ Ewry” 
—and to stand behind their Majesties’ chairs during the repast. 
The King and Queen, as usual with royalty, always sat side by 
side, and when the King was absent from mental illness, his chair 
was retained in its place, and the table laid as if he was present. 

As Webster attained manhood, he was employed under Sir 
Benjamin Stephenson in the Comptroller’s office. The King’s 
death in 1820 threw him out of this, and left him free to indulge 
alove of drawing which determined him to become an artist. 
Here Mr. Webster takes up the pen for himself :— 

“My father gave his consent, and armed with a letter from a 
distinguished person about the Court to Mr. Fuseli, the Keeper, 
I was directed to the Royal Academy. Accordingly I made 
my way to Somerset House, where I found a number of 
carriages and mourning coaches assembled. On enquiring, I 
learned that the funeral of the late President, Benjamin West, 
was about to take place in St. Paul’s. I had often looked at his 
works in the Castle with wonder and admiration, thinking them 
miracles of art. The next day I delivered my letter, and was 
received by Mr. Fuseli with much kindness. On showing him 
my drawings, I was almost crushed when he told me they were 
not such as he could place before the Council. He told me to 
make a drawing from a cast. Now as I had never drawn either 
from ‘the round ’ or in chalk, the result was a sad affair. 
Seeing how completely I was ‘abroad,’ and pitying my poor 
and anxious efforts, the Keeper did me an act of kindness— 
though one of the greatest irregularity—and on his own 
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responsibility allowed me to attend the antique school. In two 
months I had so far improved, that he gave me a letter to the 
authorities of the British Museum, where I saw many students 
at work. I now soon mastered the material, and made a 
drawing of the ‘ Theseus,’ which was approved by the Council, 
and I was admitted a Probationer at the Royal Academy. In 
six months I gained my ‘student’s ticket,’ and in twelve months 
was admitted to the ‘ Life school, which enabled me to enter 
the ‘School of Painting.’ 

“There, for the first time, I had a palette on my thumb, but I 
was so ignorant of the use of paint that I had to ask a fellow- 
student of the name of Watts to set my palette for me. My 
first effort was to copy a Vandyck, in which I entirely failed ; 
my second was from a Nicolas Poussin, when I was more 
successful. Mulready was ‘visitor’ during the progress of that 
copy, and I remember he took an interest in my work—asked 
how long I had been a student, and my antecedents ; expressed 
surprise at my progress, and prophesied I should succeed. This 
was the first time I had received ‘a patting on the back.’ In 
after life he often asked me if I remembered the circumstance. 

“In 1825 I gained the first ‘Silver Medal’ for a copy of 
Vandyck’s Virgin and Child from the Dulwich Gallery. This 
copy was shown to George IV. by my friend O’Reilly—the 
King’s medical attendant at Windsor. I was now 26, and as 
my father’s pension was not more than enough to maintain his 
family, I was anxious to relieve him from further expense on 
my account. I therefore thought if I could obtain employment 
as assistant to Sir Thomas Lawrence, T should be able to 
support myself. Thinking that a word from the King to Sir 
Thomas would be all-powerful, my wishes were made known to 
his Majesty. It happened that Segur, the Keeper of the Royal 
pictures, came to Windsor on business—my copy was shown to 
him, and the matter placed before him. This reply, as I was 
afterwards informed, was as follows: ‘The painter of that 
copy (which some day will pass for an original) had better be 
left alone, as painting for Sir Thomas Lawrence would only be 
injurious to him.’ I thought at the time he was unkind, but 
I have since thanked him for his opinion. 

“In 1827 I commenced practice as a portrait painter, having ° 
taken a first-floor and bedroom at 5, Howland Street, for which! 
was to pay arent of £60. After furnishing it to the best of my 
means, I had about thirty shillings left. I had, however, two 
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portraits in prospect, at seven guineas each, and a family group, 
and I see by my register that I made that year £74 9s. by 
five portraits. My first subject-picture, ‘Rebels shooting a 
Prisoner’ (it should have been a captive), was exhibited at the 
‘British Institution,’ and brought me £20. It was favourably 
noticed in the Zimes, and was engraved by Romney. The 
‘Rebels Defeated’ was a continuation of the subject, and was 
also engraved. The purchaser of the first picture, who 
possessed the #ey, knowing that the sequel to it would doubtless 
find a purchaser, offered me fifteen guineas, which so annoyed 
me, that, poor as I was, I refused his offer, and gave the picture 
to the engraver, who, I afterwards heard, sold it to the purchaser 
of the first, for what sum I know not. In 1876 these two 
pictures were brought to me for restoration, being much cracked 
from the asphaltum I had used. Wilkie’s pictures, and most 
of the works of the time, suffered from the same cause. I 
restored them and painted the backgrounds afresh, for which 
I charged £100, and offered also to purchase the two pictures 
myself for £200, but my offer was declined. The success 
of these two works induced me to turn my attention to swdyject- 
pictures, and I gave up portraits. George IV. having expressed 
an interest in my progress, the Marquis of Conyngham, then 
about the Court, gave me a commission. Accordingly I painted 
‘A Committee of Taste’ (children discussing the contents of 
a jam-pot), which so pleased the King that he gave me an order 
for two pictures ; and I painted ‘The Foraging Party’ and the 
‘Prisoner, for which I received forty guineas. They were 
exhibited at the British Institution, and, having been painted 
for the King, were much commented upon. Such patronage 
attracted the notice of people who would not otherwise have 
cared for them, and I was looked upon as a rising man. I had 
no lack of encouragement till 1830, when the King died, and 
others succeeded ‘who knew not Joseph!’ The Reform 
excitement followed, and the interest in Art was diverted to 
Politics, In 1829 I had removed to Lower Belgrave Street, 
—Eaton Square being then open fields—and soon found myself 
in difficulties. My income in 1830 for pictures sold only 
amounted to £103 5s. and in 1832 to £139. That year I 
removed to the Mall, Kensington, being joined by my father, 
mother and sister. This saved me, but though I was very 
industrious, I earned in 1833 only £77. Meanwhile Liverpool 
and Manchester had opened an exhibition, to which I was 
Q2 
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invited to contribute, and this raised my earnings to £178 155, 
From that time I did better, and got rid of many works previously 
exhibited, but unsold—though at prices that would astonish 
some of the young artists of the present time—a large work, 
namely, with many figures, now in the collection of the late 
Mr. Bolckow, for thirty guineas. One picture I painted at that 
time, entitled ‘V. C.,’ was left on my hands. This was also 
the case with one painted in 1829 called ‘ Village Connoisseurs,’ 
Many years after, when I had made a reputation, a stranger 
came into my studio, and, not being able to let him have any 
of the works I was then engaged on, he pointed to this, then 
hanging over the chimney-piece, and enquired the price. | 
replied that it was an early work, and the price £100. He took 
it, and paid the sum. A fortnight later another stranger came, 
bringing the picture in question, and asked me to certify that it 
was by my hand. I gave him the certificate, on which he 
offered me a fee, which I declined, but asked him, if he really 
felt as much obliged to me as he professed to be, to tell me 
what he had paid for the picture. He replied 200 guineas, 
and now that he had the certificate of its being my work a 
client was prepared to give him 400 or 500 guineas, I forget which. 
When very poor I had offered that picture in vain for £20. 
Such is picture-dealing. The sketch is still by me; the subject 
‘Villagers criticising a fresh-painted Sign, an idea taken from 
Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Dick Tinto.’ 

“The first work for which I received a remunerative sum was 
‘The Football,’ purchased by Mr. Hippesley for 200 guineas; 
executed in 1839. The following year I painted ‘Punch’ for 
the same gentleman, for which I received 300 guineas. Both 
pieces were engraved, and in 1840 I was elected an A.R.A. 
(Associate Royal Academy). In 1840 also I exhibited ‘The 
Smile’ and ‘ The Frown, and the ‘ Boy with many Friends,’ and, 
for the three, received 300 guineas. They have since realized 
3800 guineas at Christie’s rooms—the ‘ Boy with many Friends’ 
2000 guineas, ‘The Smile’ and ‘ The Frown’ 1800 guineas. 

“From that time I received more commissions than I could 
execute ; my prices advanced, and I have been able by economy 
to realize what renders me independent in my old age. 

“Tt may interest some to know the prices I received for 
pictures by me now in the National Collections. 

“*Going and Returning from the Fair,’ painted 1837, 150 
guineas. 
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“«Contrary Winds,’ painted 1843, 100 guineas. 

“«Sickness and Health,’ painted 1843, 120 guineas. These 
three works are in the South Kensington Collection. 

“<The Dame’s School,’ painted 1845, 400 guineas. In the 
National Gallery. This was the year I was elected full R.A. 
(Royal Academician).” 

~ * ” ” * * 

Here the short M.S. concludes. 

In Webster’s passage through the Academy schools he made 
acquaintance with fellow-pupils, and especially became intimate 
with Boxall, afterwards the well-known portrait painter and 
genial member of society, but a man curiously sensitive, and, 
like all true artists, dissatisfied with all his own works. To 
him Webster, then a slight and tall youth, sat for a Cupid! 
And he could never forget how Boxall, always aiming at good 
colour, and often attaining it, went on for a time in a state of 
bliss over his work, murmuring to himself that it had a look 
of Titian or Correggio—his especial divinities. Then ensued a 
reaction,—silence, a rueful countenance, and sounds of despair. 
Then a sudden seizure of the palette-knife, rag, and turpen- 
tine, and, with one fell swoop, away went all the result of the 
shivering Cupid’s much-tried patience. 

Meanwhile, as long as his father continued in Windsor, 
Webster often returned to his old quarters; and this gave 
occasion to another of his Court stories. The first giraffe that 
appeared in this country was sent as a present to George IV., 
who commissioned Davis, an animal painter, to make a portrait 
of the creature. The Marchioness of Conyngham was then in 
the ascendant, and Webster happened to be in the corridor 
when the picture was brought for the royal inspection. It was 
taken into the King’s room, and soon an attendant came out 
and said the Marchioness was to be asked to come and see it. 
Her ladyship soon appeared in great haste, but paused for a 
moment as the door opened to admit her, and whispered 
earnestly to the page, “Am I to admire it?” An affirmative 
nod was the answer, and before she was fairly into the room, 
Webster heard the clasping of hands, and the gushing tones, 
ohm how charming! how lovely!” which proceeded from the 
ady, 

Mr. Webster’s art occupies a niche by itself in the English 
School. His subjects run partially on the same line with those 
of Wilkie. Both were humorists, and both dealt with homely 
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scenes, Wilkie latterly in his life departed from them, as in his 
“John Knox preaching,” but not successfully. Webster never 
left what he felt was his native vein. Especially did he study 
the young, and more especially the Boy. That audacious 
compound, which is called “the urchin,” was never more faith- 
fully rendered in all his moods of fun and mischief. The 
painter’s chief triumphs were indeed won in these varying parts 
—struggling, fighting, playing, sliding, see-sawing, teazing, 
coaxing, laughing—and admirable in all. Notably are his two 
pictures, already mentioned, “The Smile” and “The Frown,” 
the fruits of the most subtle power of observation—the subject 
taken from “ The Deserted Village ”—the same boys in the two 
pictures seated on the same bench—but oppositely affected by 
the smile and frown of the invisible master. 


“Full well they laughed, with counterfeited glee, 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he: 
Full well the busy whisper, circling round, 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned.” 


His style of art was equally his own; less powerful than 
Wilkie’s, but more sympathetic and far tenderer, and never 
tempted into any exaggeration of expression. His female type 
especially was pleasing, and more natural than Wilkie’s, which was 
often peculiar, small-eyed, and affected. Webster took nature for 
everything, and when engaged on his picture called “ The Slide,” 
though suffering from the gout, had himself wheeled on to the 
frozen pond to study the effect of the ice. Wilkie changed his 
style on returning from a visit to Spain. Webster visited Italy 
in 1865, and did full justice to his opportunities there, but they 
never shook his allegiance to his native scenes and his individual 
style. He spent the latter years of his life in that paradise of 
the artist, Cranbrook, near Staplehurst, in Kent, respected and 
beloved by high and low, and adored by the young. No sooner 
was his venerable figure seen, whether walking, or in his well- 
known donkey-chair, than little boys—and little girls too— 
started up like flowers in his path—he with a kind nod or 
word for all—and then began the chase as to who should open 
his gate for him. 

Mr. Webster was a child-like worshipper of the revelations 
above and around him—whether seen. through the telescope in 
his garden, or the microscope in his window. It was with the 
same humorous feeling that gave a charm to his art, that coming 
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to London once in full spring-time, he complained, with a 
countenance beaming with health and content, that he had been 
positively driven away from the country by the smell of the 
violets, and the song of the nightingales. 

A small picture of his father and mother bequeathed by 
Mr. Webster to the National Gallery, is one of the most beautiful 
specimens of the technical perfection of his hand—or indeed of 
any hand. It seems also to shed additional light upon the 
character and life of the artist himself, for one can hardly look 
at it without a conviction of the goodness of the son, and the 
happiness of the man who executed it. 


E, E. 
(Lady LEastlake.). 
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II—IN JAPAN. 


ON arriving in Japan, we find a considerable advance in things 
theatrical ; but even here, among the most innately poetic and 
artistic people in the world, we are confronted by the unin- 
telligent canons of China. Here, as in the Middle Kingdom, 
there is to be xo illusion. The Japanese smile in contempt at 
our ideas of realism. You cannot hope, they say, to deceive 
any one who is not an idiot, into the belief that a square of 
painted canvas stretched on boards is a genuine bit of nature. 
A well-painted tree is doubtless better than an explanatory 
label, but it is idle to suppose that a child will take a daubed 
picture for a real grove of-cryptomerias. Scenic accessories 
must be matters of convention, mere sketchy suggestions. 
Japanese pictures by the best artists—Kano and others—are 
never more than indications. To them high finish is abhorrent, 
as a phase of slavishness only suited to artizans. It being 
conceded that complete illusion is as undesirable as it is 
unattainable, it becomes extremely difficult to decide where 
convention is to end and direct imitation to begin ; and here 
the theatre of Japan flounders sadly. Scenery and adjuncts are 
to be conventional ; all that regards the living performers is to be 
as near nature as may be. Here at least we have a broad rule— 
a plank to which we may cling ; and yet it will be found that we 
are borne thereby into strange waters. We shake off, however, 
much Chinese buckram. The wearisome recitative is lost, the 
monotonous chant on one note, the walk round to indicate 
change of place, the imaginary rope, and needle and thread. A 
tragedian performs sara-kiri, or disembowelment, with the most 
revolting details of blood-letting. His portrayal of violent death 
is as powerful and as horrible, with gurglings and leg-shakings 
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as is Salvini’s in the last act of “Othello.” But when he is 
defunct, the delineator (following John Chinaman) gets up and 
strolls away. “Since none suppose that I am really slain,” he 
argues ; “since I am no longer wanted, why should I waste my 
time?” It is of no use to reply that by removing his corpse 
he mars the composition, that the picture becomes incomplete ; 
for Japanese pictorial compositions are of set purpose fragmen- 
tary, ignoring the theory of balance. 

The Drama of Japan has a good deal in common with that of 
ancient Greece, in that it is provided with a Chorus, In the far 
distant days of the H6jé Regents there was a religious ballet 
called a VV. The posturers uttered no sound ; their gestures 
kept time to music, and were in unison with an intricate and 
highly poetic narrative recited at the side. Gradually, to break 
monotony, interludes were introduced, wherein the performers 
spoke, and from these small beginnings have been evolved the 
still but half-developed drama. On a raised dais at one side 
of the stage in the modern theatres is perched a group of men, 
who sit in rows. Those on the O.P. side are instrumentalists, 
players of samisen or banjo, and a large species of zither ; and 
these strum gently from end to end of a play, piano or 
pianissimo, never interfering with the voice, like the pestilent 
orchestra of China. On P.S. sit the Chorus, some of whom are 
blessed with beautiful vocal organs, tenor or baritone, and these, 
at intervals, in slow sweet chants like the Gregorian, comment on 
the action, ask questions of the actors, applaud or deplore 
motives. The actors, I presume, are not supposed to hear the 
invocations, for they never reply or look towards the singers ; 
and yet the system, but for consummate skill in dumbshow, 
would be constantly checking the action. If a despairing 
heroine is about to destroy her child, she must pause while you 
could count fifty before delivering the stab, in order that Chorus 
may implore her to think better of it. This leads to the 
cultivation of elaborate facial by-play, whereby the time is 
appropriately filled in without a solution of continuity. The 
performer remains in the picture, and, though silent, proceeds 
with the story. Much pantomime being required in the course 
of a long drama, the actor naturally practises repose as much as 
maybe, his movements being few and precise, simple and 
broadly significant. I saw a comedy acted at Kiyoto, which 
lasted an hour and a half, and during nearly the whole of that 
time the three performers were squatting on the mat without a 
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rise or cross. Yet so fine was their expression, so forcible yet 
delicate their action, that the eye was never wearied by a sense 
of poverty of movement. I have never seen this four de force 
accomplished on any other stage except that of the Thédtre 
Francais. 1 think it is in Moliére’s “Ecole des Femmes” that 
tradition bids the performers sit of a row on chairs, and never 
rise till the conclusion. 

The principal theatre at Tokio (formerly Yedo) wherein the 
flower of the dramatic flock, Ishikawa Danjuro, is wont to 
shine, consists of a basilica with open rafters and unpainted 
woodwork, in size and general form not unlike the London 
“Oxford.” There are two tiers of boxes, the lower of which 
is provided with sliding paper-doors, forming small rooms like 
bathing-machines. The pit is divided by low cross-bars into 
squares, reminding one of the cattle-pens of old Smithfield, 
each capable of holding four persons comfortably. A Japanese 
family bent upon enjoyment, engages a compartment for the 
day, in a position suited to the purse—in the middle of the 
house, if well-to-do, nearer to the stage or to the back, according 
to the scarcity of coin—and, having deposited clogs in the 
yestiaire, take up a position with cushions, kettle, tea-things, 
smoking-tray, and never move till midnight, except to pay 
visits to friends. A Japanese theatrical performance commences 
generally at early dawn and lasts a dozen hours. The stage 
occupies the end of the building from wall to wall. Oddly, 
the actors do not make their appearance from the side or back 
(there are no wings) but strut along a narrow platform over the 
heads of the pit by means of just such a boarded footway as is 
used by European conjurors. Faithful to the canon of xo dlusion, 
the performers stand ready dressed in an open place off the 
entrance lobby, where all who come in may see them ; and when 
they hear their cue they push through a knot of loiterers and 
march to the stage along the platform, acting as they go. 
Indeed, important portions of a scene which demands a rapid 
exit are frequently gone through upon this narrow footway and 
not on the stage at all; and the effect is apt to be unintention- 
ally comic, when a small Tarquin is seen staggering along 
under a full-blown Lucrece, while the stationary Chorus from 
their distant corner are entreating him to respect her virtue. 

The stage is wide and deep, provided with a curtain (another 
advance on China), but no footlights, except a few tall standards 
that grievously intercept the view. The central portion of the 
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stage is circular, revolving when necessary, pushed by men below 
by pressing their chests against a row of wooden bars. Across 
the diameter of this circle two scenes are set, back to back, 
sometimes built up on varying levels with never-erring taste, and 
by this simple plan scenery can be changed ad infinitum, the 
back scene being reset while the play progresses in front. The 
lighting, or lack of lighting, is the most remarkable portion of 
the arrangement. There being no wings or battens, it is not 
possible for rows of lamps to be concealed. The Japanese 
therefore boldly accept the drawback as inevitable, and—since 
there may be no illusion—rather make the most of it than 
otherwise. Five or six ordinary kerosene lamps hang along 
the top, where a proscenium ought to be, glimmering like 
fireflies ; along the edge of the stage below are the two or three 
standards already noticed ; and of stationary illumination that 
is all. The backcloth or scene is, as a natural consequence, 
in semi-obscurity, and so would the performers be were they 
not specially provided. They carry their lights with them! 
Just as a star actor or danseuse in Europe is supplied from 
the wings or flies, by means of the lime-light, with an accommo- 
dating ray of peripatetic sunshine, so is the Japanese premier 
sujet followed by—a candle! Yes. Preposterous as it may 
sound to Western ears, close to the hero or heroine there 
crouches on the boards, clad in the ordinary simono of the 
streets, an attendant, who grasps a red-lacquered stick, some 
six feet long, like a fishing-rod, at the end of which, stuck in 
a sconce, is a candle. And a common native candle, too ; an 
evil-smelling guttering thing, with a paper wick which constantly 
needs snuffing, and supplies as much light as a glow-worm. 
This he holds up to illumine (?) the actor’s features, and should 
the latter stride rapidly across, his “link-boy,” rising, follows. 
True to the Chinese canon, this person is conventionally invisible 
—a sort of shuffling shadow—and his presence and ungainly 
movements in no wise shock the audience. When the light of 
his master’s life expires, the dutiful link-boy extinguishing his 
“dip,” departs, for the business of both is over. 

In a scene of great movement it is inexpressibly comic to 
mark four or five excited personages strutting in wrath, each 
followed by a fishing-rod and candle. Nor is this all. The actor’s 
dresser likewise appears with him; invisible, of course ; and 
it is his function to rearrange, if they fall into awkward folds, 
the voluminous attire of the daimio, or kugé, or hatamoto. It 
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must be borne in mind that a £ugé, or court noble of the Mikado, 
wore, previous to 1868, wide silk trousers, several yards under 
his feet upon the floor; that within the palace of Kiyoto he 
donned a peculiar narrow train of extreme length and embarrass- 
ing stiffness ; that a court lady wore until quite recently (three 
months ago), a robe of many thicknesses and endless pleats and 
furbelows, a long train and immense sleeves like wings. To the 
most skilful these adornments were difficult of graceful manage- 
ment ; and, zo deception being the watchword, it was thought 
better to have such details carefully superintended by a shadow, 
than vex the eye by disarray. If your dress may be confided to 
invisible hands, why should not your complexion be improved 
by means of an impalpable powder-puff and phantom mirror? 
In the throes of high tragedy on a sultry day, the most blooming 
cheek is apt to run. The actor, then, having finished his tirade, 
or during a pause, perchance, while Chorus is upbraiding him, 
is permitted by tradition to turn his face for an instant to the 
dresser, that the latter may in full view repair the milk and roses, 
Another duty of this servant is to glean and return such objects 
as, in fine frenzy, his master may have dropped; to wit, a 
kerchief, or fan or comfit-box. 

Although the dulcet strains of the samisen and zither are 
soothing, and the solemn chant of Chorus pleasing to the ear, 
one may not fall a-napping. There is a vengeful old party, 
always sitting on the prompt-side upon his heels, whose neck I 
have often wished to wring. He is armed with a pair of flat 
soul-scarifying implements of wood like butter-moulds, and these 
he applies with gruesome energy to a sounding-board that lies 
before him, This, on the principle of the pious worshipper who, 
praying in the temple, claps palms and rings bells and beats 
gongs, to arouse the drowsy Buddha, he does to accentuate a 
speech or situation. It is his duty to act as a noisy c/ague, for 
the Japanese never applaud save by fluttering of fans ; to draw 
attention to some particularly neat action or well-turned piece 
of elocution—also to awaken slumberers, maybe—by means of 
this awful hammering. It is strange that the Japanese, whose 
artistic natures should be nervous, are as dead to the horrors of 
sound as their Chinese brethren. They are wont on all occasions 
to indulge in hideous din. Any one who has lived in the chief 
tea-house of a large city—-say Nagoya, the Manchester of Nippon 
—will never forget the experience. 

As in the Middle Kingdom, female characters are undertaken 
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by men. In the case of an important tragedy the great Ishi- 
kawa Danjuro undertakes the star-réle, whether male or female ; 
but the “actresses” usually confine themselves to female 
characters, retaining in private life the graces and deportment 
of women. So thoroughly have they unsexed themselves, that 
when the chief theatre was burnt down some time ago, the 
actresses’ first thought was their mirrors. 

The social status of the Japanese player is paradoxical. It is 
higher than that of his Chinese brother, and yet it is not. He is 
often in trouble, usually deep in debt ; despised in private, adored 
in public. Maidens are taken little to the theatre, lest they 
should love unwisely. Previous to the Restoration, society was 
formally divided into eight classes. Actors, with courtezans and 
genteel beggars, occupied the seventh ; the only class below them 
being that of the Etas—pariahs, social outcasts, who tanned 
leather, dug graves, killed animals, executed criminals. Even 
the rough, ignorant wrestlers stood higher in the scale than the 
most refined comedians—than the most powerful exponents of 
the tragic art, who at will could stir the soul with joy or sorrow. 
Wrestlers were admitted on the outskirts of good society, much 
as Tom Cribb was in the days of our Prince Regent ; comedians 
never. “Clothed in embroideries, living in plenty—yet, a 
beggar!” was the sad soliloquy of a famous player who, stricken 
well-nigh to death, found himself debarred from claiming the 
assistance of the court physician. Even now, when old feudal 
barriers are crumbling to dust, if some of the most esteemed 
performers are invited to a feast, they are, on leaving, presented 
with a douceur. Fancy Mr. Hare, or Mr. Kendal, or Mr. Barrett, 
when asked to dinner by the Marquis of Carabas, being refreshed 
with a five-pound note! And yet the actors of the first class are 
extremely cultivated men ; indeed, on certain subjects—notably 
that of costume—they are the only authorities ; for historic 
genius runs in families, and traditions are handed down through 
generations orally, there being neither manuscripts nor text- 
books. The autograph of the celebrated Ishikawa is so highly 
esteemed, that he is frequently asked to indite upon a fana 
sentiment or scrap of poetry. A specimen of his handwriting 
which I possess has been much admired by Japanese, combining, 
as it does, precision of touch with delicacy, breadth, and freedom. 

The at present existing Danjuro, though pink of perfection, is 
considered less perfect than his ancestors; or perhaps it is that 
they have the advantage of being dead. Old playgoers shake 
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their pates over him, as our own do while prating of Kean or 
Macready. “Not so bad, sir, these young fellows; but not a 
patch upon their elders.” 

In no other land has the theory of transmitted talent been 
so unhesitatingly accepted as in Japan. The inheritors of dis- 
tinguished names base hopes of success not less on genealogy 
than talent; which arrangement has a tendency to impose a 
restraint on the development of skill by substituting tradition 
for ability. The last Danjuro but one was the ninth of his race, 
and he successfully rivalled his father, the Danjuro of Danjuros 
—the John among the Kembles. The fate of these two was 
characteristic of Japan. The elder, esteemed no less as actor 
than as scholar, authority even on fencing and horsemanship, 
attracted the attention of Government by an ostentatious luxury 
unsuited to his rank. He was accordingly banished from Yedo 
to Osaka—as Mr. Irving might be banished from London to 
Birmingham—and the departure of the favourite was considered 
a public calamity. The son, however, was still left to Yedo, 
He was of quite another stamp. His pure life and frugal ways 
won for him the countenance and protection of those very 
ministers who had decreed the expulsion of his parent. The 
elder writhed under a disgrace which he deemed unmerited ; 
and, burning to gratify his vanity and pique, he summoned his 
son to Osaka. He there conjured him in the name of filial 
piety, turning his back on the ungrateful city of the Shogun, to 
join him in his enforced retirement. Thus was the junior 
placed in a sad predicament. He must either offend his father 
or his benefactors, and, to escape from the dilemma, he, like a 
true Japanese, committed suicide. The son having been driven 
to hara-kiri, the parent must need do likewise. And so the 
two great artists departed together to appear on another stage, 
leaving the mantle to the second son, Ishikawa, who wears it 
worthily. Strangely enough, he bears considerable resemblance 
to the star of the Lyceum. There is the same long intellectual 
face, the same delicacy of feature and refined mobility of mouth. 
There is no resemblance in stature though, for the Japanese 
tragedian is no taller than his countrymen usually are; but 
he makes up for lack of height by grace and dignity of 
carriage. His deportment is self-contained; his voice sweet 
and low; his gestures few but striking; and yet, when 
occasion warrants (as, for instance, in the “ Forty-seven Ronins” 
chef-@auvre of Takeda), he can rise to the grandeur of a 
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situation, and whirl out his words in such a torrent of reproach- 
ful indignation as increases the heart-beat and sets the blood 
a-tingling. 

Let us pay a visit to the theatre at Kiyoto and see what is 
passing there. This, once the first but now the second city in 
the Empire, possesses one large theatre, and a streetful of 
“gaffs.” The one theatre boasts of its own stock company, 
which is strengthened as occasion offers by the engagement for 
a few months of some bright particular star. On the occasion 
of our visit the star was of the comic order, half-comedian, half- 
dancer. On the curtain (every star carries his own curtain as 
part of his paraphernalia) you may read, if you can decipher the 
Chinese character, the names, qualifications, principal réles of 
the premier sujet, together with a warning against pickpockets. 
You may also admire a delineation of his crest—the Japanese 
are great at crests—and sundry pictorial embellishments of the 
stork and butterfly kind. To the playbill you will find attached 
an extra slip containing his name and further details of the star’s 
career. The performance is to consist of four short pieces, in 
the two last of which only will the star appear. The house is 
crowded. Not a square pen of the pit but contains a party, with 
its tea-kettles and festive adjuncts. In the centre, directly facing 
the stage, is a raised edifice which looks like a royal box. It is 
the police-pen, from which no nook is hidden. In the first 
gallery a compartment has been retained for us. Clean red 
blankets cover the matting ; uncouth chairs have been borrowed 
from a neighbouring house, in consideration for Western weak- 
nesses. Thus we dominate the first circle, the other occupants 
whereof are sitting on their heels or lounging on low cushions. 
The first piece is just over ; there is a long entr’acte, unenlivened 
by music, during which much tea and saké, and cakes and 
sweetmeats are consumed. Bright little damsels shuffle about 
barefooted, with backs bent and toes turned in, winningly offering 
for hire cushions, fans, hot-water kettles. Cold water, shaved 
ice, pomegranates, persimmons (horrid sour fruit), are passed 
down from hand to hand ; there is a hubbub and clamour as one 
party visits another, offering sugary cakes or borrowing teacups. 
The dite of the commercial class, who occupy the ground-tier 
boxes, close their paper doors and refresh themselves in private. 
Some saunter upstairs, where a series of open windows between 
two roofs give on a terrace-garden. It is the usual garden of 
Japan, which finds itself perched in the queerest places, with 
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little rocks and little rivulets, and little three-tailed fish from 
China, and miniature trees, dwarfed by some process peculiar to 
this ingenious people. 

But hark! The fiend with the buttermoulds begins his clatter, 
*Tis the summons to reoccupy places, like the three hammer- 
strokes in a French play-house. 

The next piece was “Pygmalion and Galatea”—the star 
enacting Pygmalion, who received on his first entrance no sort 
of recognition. Not borrowed, this, from Mr. Gilbert’s comedy, 
or even from the Greek. The legend here delineated is one of 
the most favourite in Japan, and dates back to the twilight of fable. 
The hero is a left-handed carpenter, who finds himself impelled 
by mystic influence to occupy his time in fashioning a wooden 
figure instead of applying himself to the more useful construction 
of household furniture. Result.—Poverty, hunger; a starving 
family and ragged wife with acid tongue ; for it is obvious that 
a man without means or patron should not turn artist. Now all 
the best Japanese sculpture is carved in wood, and it is not 
unfrequently arrayed in silk or crape, fitted with real hair. 
Hence, the statue which in this instance occupies a wooden case 
like a sentry-box, can be closely modelled on the real article. No 
trouble here as to representing marble warmed to life. Illusion 
being permissible, the actress gave an accurate and very funny 
imitation of a doll. All her movements were those of an 
automaton. Her method of coming to life was full of humour, 
for the artificial limbs unstiffened gradually with jerks and 
twists as if the joints required greasing; and in the most 
impassioned love-scenes between herself and her creator her 
mechanism would suddenly go wrong, in a manner as ludicrous 
as provoking. By-and-by, yielding to his wife’s complaints and 
the remonstrances of Chorus, the carpenter decided to saw off 
the head of his statue. At this point, in obedience to some 
mysterious and unfortunate canon, illusion—hitherto admirably 
sustained—was suddenly dropped. The hero went through a 
pantomime of sawing ; two supers held up a cloth before the lady, 
who walked out ; while a third produced a wooden head, after 
gazing on which the carpenter went raving mad. And then 
superior histrionic skill gave way to childish buffoonery. The 
premier sujet “carpentered” the performers, planing one, sawing 
another, chiselling a third, dancing and cutting capers the while 
amid a shower of missiles, as in the spill and pelt of Christmas- 
tide. This was so low and trivial that one was glad of the 
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drawing of the curtains, after which there was a stir among the 
audience. Many who did not care to witness the concluding 
ballet retired, and then there was a rush from front and back to 
occupy central pens. At the conclusion of the last piece but one 
the value of seats in all parts of the house are reduced to one 
level. An anxious policeman stood meanwhile, with a paper 
lantern on the entrance platform, exhorting the people to be calm. 
“Pray do not hustle and push,” he said, “or crush too many in 
a pen, or you will certainly be ill and that will be very grievous.” 
The Japanese government is nothing if not paternal, and 
the grandmotherly policeman is the natural result of the system. 
“The ballet will not amuse you foreigners,” he observed to 
us, “who, I’m told, are theatrical magicians. Our ballets are 
innocent and simple, mirth-provoking and pleasing to the eye.” 
This particular ballet was mirth-provoking in its maiveté, but 
hardly pleasing to the eye. There was a central bridge made 
up of rude platforms, with profiles leaning against them. A 
few large paper flowers were stuck into tin sockets. An eight- 
sided cylinder of blue and green silk revolved under the bridge, 
with a perfectly visible man at one end of it turning an iron 
handle. In order that this splendid piece of mechanism should 
not be lost, a single candle in a candlestick was placed under the 
bridge on the floor. At the back, seen through a slit in the cloth, 
was a foaming cataract of green silk, worked on the jacktowel 
and roller principle by an unconcealed assistant. The dressers 
and link-boys lolled about the stage, idle now, for in the gyrations 
of the dance there could be no arranging of draperies or pursuit 
by jack-o’-lanterns. To make darkness visible, a series of 
candles in sconces were let down from above by wires ; and then 
the prima ballerina bounded on, along the narrow platform. 
It was the Pygmalion of the foregoing play, in female garb, with 
red locks trailing a couple of feet on the’ground. He (or she) was 
apparently a vengeful sprite, for the supers rushed helter-skelter 
with expressions of terror, while the fairy belaboured them with 
her hair. The Chorus had departed—they might have remained 
with advantage to denounce this folly—but the musicians kept 
their places, and strummed on for the fifteen minutes during 
which the puerile performance lasted. The culminating marvel 
showed at least a strong development of neck. The Eastern 
Taglioni, erect on the bridge, waved her head round and round 
to a slow measure, until the long red hair stood out in a circle 
like an enormous revolving catherine-wheel. Curtains—green 
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ones as at home for the finish—were drawn ; the star appeared 
and rapped his head on the floor ; but little notice was taken of 
him, for people were busily packing tea-things, returning cushions, 
claiming their wooden “ geta” at the vestiaire ; and then, through 
many exits, streamed out the merry throng into the night, 
chattering and laughing as usual, with a deafening accompani- 
ment of clogs, 

In the smaller places of entertainment things are managed 
otherwise. No vehicles of any kind are permitted in this 
thoroughfare. Not even a jinricksha could force a passage 
through the good-tempered mob which parades here of an 
evening. It is brilliantly lighted throughout its length by huge 
transparencies above the booths, varied at intervals by Chinese 
lamps in strings suspended between lofty poles. The scene is 
bewildering ; for each establishment has its own touts, who, 
catching at people as they pass, strive with laudatory yells to 
drag them within. The movement is never ceasing, for it is the 
fashion to hover from door to door, sipping various sweets like 
bees, Entrance to each “gaff” costs about a penny, for which 
sum you are entitled to be amused for ten minutes. At the end 
of that period a manager, like the chairman of a music-hall, 
announces that time is up, whereupon you either pay again or 
move to the next show. Most of these smack of the music-hall, 
though there are spots where farces are performed like those of 
the San Carlino at Naples. 

Place aux dames. We first seek out a place sacred to female 
performers. Even here, in this slum, the two sexes never meet 
on the same stage. The theatre is tiny and dark, and consists 
of a mud parterre with a low gallery round, and a veiled shelf, 
where a samazen is tinkling. You bring your own bench, and 
sit where you can. Whilst enjoying a pennyworth, the audience, 
consisting for the most part of women and children, is orderly, 
scuttling in and out at the intervals with clogs and stools and 
cheery cackle. A chairman sits on his heels, with the inevitable 
buttermoulds, and bawls the names of the artists. In front of 
a background of gilt screens appear two maidens—young and 
pretty, fifteen years old or thereabouts. Armed with gaudy fans, 
they oblige with a coquettish trip, kneel down to knock their 
heads, then flutter away like moths. Another pair succeeds 
(they always run in couples, performing in unison with marvel- 
lous precision), and go through, pantomimically, the minute 
varieties of anguish incident to the swallowing of physic. Slyly 
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humorous, they twinkle eyes, screw up little noses and rose-bud 
mouths, imploring respite; they have violent pains, exhibit 
grave symptoms of internal derangement, take the dose, and 
are charming well again. It would be an admirable advertise- 
ment for an empiric. If coarse, the performance is funny and 
well done. There is none of the blatant garish vulgarity that 
disgraces the English music-hall. After this we take up our 
bench, and proceed into the next booth. Here an agile dwarf, 
clad in shaggy garb of crape and fur, enacts a spider on a web 
of ropes, with mechanical flies on wires. This is remarkable 
and original, and I hereby commend the idea to the attention 
of Mr. George Conquest, our own excellent acrobatic artist. 
The flies pursued, caught, eaten, and digested ; the spider, going 
to sleep, is borne off in a box; and to him succeeds another 
performer, of whose prowess I had often heard as far away as 
Yokohama. Many will, I dare say, decline to believe what 
follows—treat it as an abnormal traveller’s tale. I did so myself, 
until I saw with my own sight the hideous spectacle at distance 
of a yard, with naught twixt it and me. 

A Buddhist priest, of about twenty-five, stone-blind (and no 
wonder !), was led on by two showmen, and the trio crouched 
in a row. A variety of objects were grouped about them of 
varying size and weight. One borrowed my hat, a soft wide- 
awake, attached to it by a hook a noosed string, and held it in 
readiness. The blind priest sat for a time impassive, old men 
banging drums ; then, at a signal, he gave a howl, forced with 
two thumbs his right eye out of the socket, while the attendants 
hung my hat upon the ball! To show that it was unsupported 
except by the string, he held both hands aloft, then, allowing 
his eye to sink into its place, relapsed into listless lethargy. 
The trick was repeated again and again with other objects, the 
period of suspension being shortened according to increase of 
weight ; until at last there hung from his eye, which looked like 
an uncanny onion, a bell of sculptured bronze. With a groan of 
horror we turned and fled, seeking oblivion of the nightmare 
in the theatre devoted to farces. 

This “gaff” resembles on a small scale the large house that 
towers hard-by, above the low wooden tenements of the 
straggling street. The entrance platform or bridge is replaced 
by a couple of loose boards on trestles. Four hanging oil-lamps 
throw sufficient light to render candles on sticks unnecessary in 
so limited a space. A common street coolie saunters on the stage, 
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placing chairs as in China; changing back scenes by drawing 
them up or down like blinds. There is neither Chorus nor music. 
Three low comedians are on, who play a lengthy farce, which 
sparkles apparently with points. Here the exhibition is ex- 
pensive, for we have to disburse fourpence. All the actors are 
good, quiet, and devoid of exaggeration. The “ Ist low comedian” 
is stout and short, with as droll and expressive a face as that 
of Mr. Toole himself. Two ragamuffins arrive at a wayside inn, 
hungry and footsore, and lay their heads together as to how to 
procure refreshment. Money they have none, and are aware by 
sad experience of the hard-heartedness of tea-house keepers. 
Since the curmudgeons can be neither bullied nor persuaded, re- 
sort must be had to stratagem. The elder, a Robert Macaire, 
beats loudly with a staff, and proceeds to mystify the landlord. 
As may be known by his accent, he is a man of Satsuma, distant 
province renowned for sturdy warriors ; his retinue will be here 
anon ; meanwhile he will deign to sup on rice and saké The 
other stroller, a Jacques Strop, assumes the part of servant, 
and thumps the tea-house keeper because he has neglected 
manners. In the presence of the man from Satsuma he has 
forborne to touch the floor with his forehead. Supper is 
discussed amid a coruscation of witticisms and local allu- 
sions, after which arrives the bill. “What! Insult a Satsuma 
man, sprung from a race of soldiers, by a vulgar demand for 
coin? Hang lucre! Sirrah—belabour me this varlet!” Even- 
tually, driven to bay, the pair admit that they are strollers, 
and vow they have earned their food by hoodwinking a wily 
landlord. 

They are clever actors, no doubt, admits mine host, but have 
consumed a prodigious amount of wine, to pay for which they 
must give further proof of versatility by terpsichorean feats. 
Dance after supper! How like a curmudgeon of a landlord! 
Needs must, however; so they dance a species of jig: then 
kneeling in a row, knock foreheads on the ground, and speak a 
tag in verse. 

Towards the end of the farce, that no time may be lost, the 
attendant coolie, directed by the protruding fan of an unseen 
stage manager, prepares for the next play ; unshipping rolls of 
scenery, and unmasking in the process the back of the booth, 
with its bamboo rafters, bed-quilts, homely pots and pans— 
evidently the bed and sitting-room and bath-room of the 
company, all in one. He and his proceedings are, I suppose, a5 
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invisibie as the dressers and link-boys of the larger establish- 
ment ; but how that can be when painted scenes are provided, 
it is difficult to comprehend. Farce, it will be seen, is as 
deficient in what we call situation as the higher or poetic drama. 
This one, though bald, was highly relished ; the audience rolled 
about as the shuttlecock of repartee was caught and tossed 
back again, seeming actually to perspire with uncontrollable 
appreciation. 

It may be gathered that the children of the Rising Sun are 
far in advance of the conservative denizens of the Middle King- 
dom in matters histrionic ; yet that they are mere babes among 
grown people, moving with unsteady gait. They possess a stage 
literature of no mean order. Takeda Idsumo and Chikamatsu, 
are worthy of a high place in the Walhalla of Dramatists, for 
the former can hold his own in solidity of style, care in com- 
position, and faithfulness to established canons ; while the latter 
is superior to him in originality, fertility, and brilliancy. The 
early history of Japan teems with grand subjects for the poet 
and historian, themes as weirdly dramatic as even the German 
“Niebelungen.” What we may call the classical drama consists 
of over a hundred poetic plays; but unhappily the Japanese 
language lends itself more to flowing narrative than pointed 
dialogue, and an audience drawn chiefly from the lower class 
prefers amusement to instruction. No notion of the enormous 
power of the Drama as a vehicle for education appears as yet to 
have dawned on the Japanese intellect—no idea of the brain 
being stored through the eye. It is the way of certain 
London critics to decry the elaborate mounting of our English 
plays, because, forsooth, poetry is buried in upholstery. These 
short-sighted people are unaware, or choose to forget, that 
Archeology is a sister of History—that a vivid appreciation of 
the past is much assisted by an accurate knowledge of costume, 
architecture, furniture, material ; while there are some weak 
brethren who are unable patiently to absorb and remember such 
lofty work as Shakspeare’s, unless their eyes are amused mean- 
while with scenic realisations and graceful combinations of colour. 
Moreover there are many amongst these critics who, from 
Natrow scope of education, are unfitted to speak of what in the 
present advanced condition of theatrical art in England they are 
called upon to treat. It is a whimsical paradox that not a few 
of those who pretend to guide public opinion are themselves 
‘§norant of the elementary canons of pictorial and plastic Art. 
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They are journalists familiar with the pen, and endowed with 
literary culture of (sometimes) a high order; but in very few 
cases indeed have they received the most superficial artistic 
training ; have been even grounded in Chevreuil, or the dis- 
courses of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Among professional dramatic 
critics there is unfortunately but one George Sala—artist as 
well as penman. 

The Japanese have not realised as yet that their system, far 
from educating the mind, confuses it. While direct imitation is 
sometimes allowed much scope, convention is carried so far as 
to blur the picture on the mental through the optical retina. 
It is not possible for a tragedian to carry his audience with him 
if the absorbed attention is jerked out of gear, and jarred at 
intervals by the distressing principle of “no illusion.” This, and 
the bewildering theory concerning the “invisible,” are terrible 
stumbling-blocks to progress. I remember discussing the 
subject once with M. Perrin—lamented director of the Théatre 
Frangais—apropos of “Marion Delorme.” A magnificent revival 
of Victor Hugo’s play was in progress, in which I was privileged 
to assist. Such a picture of Court life under the thirteenth 
Louis was to be given as had never been seen before. Genuine 
costumes had been discovered in the museums of old chateaux, 
and reverently copied. Plate, furniture, crockery, stuffs, were 
all to be of scrupulous correctness. Those who should be 
fortunate enough to witness the performance were to carry away 
—hbesides a remembrance of the sonorous lines of the poet— 
so exact and trustworthy an impression of France under Louis 
Treize as should help them materially in a study of the period. 
Everything was going well. A knot of us sat—approving—all 
save M. Perrin, who, excited and nervous, suddenly declared that 
we must start again from the commencement. “The real and 
the unreal clash,” he vowed. “Look at this bedroom of Marion's 
with practicable window on the street. The curtains are silk, 
against a background of distemper!” “You cannot build a 
street of stones and mortar,” we observed, laughing, “so let us 
be content to make real what we can. Since perfection is 
impossible, the rest will be forgiven us.” “Not so,” persisted the 
director ; “ the curtains must be painted like the scene.” “Then 
how about the carpet and the tablecloths?” enquired some one, 
“if you paint them too, Marion and the King and Court must be 
clad in distempered canvas.” In the end he partially had his 
way, and the result was absurd. Of necessity the bed-curtains 
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were real, while those on the wall were not. The eye un- 
consciously compared the window-drapery with the chair-covers, 
and thus became more than ever conscious of brush and paint- 
pot. How far deception may safely be carried is a knotty 
problem which the Japanese fail to solve by rejecting it 
altogether. We must probably be content to grope forward as 
we can, availing ourselves gratefully of such new methods and 
artifices for holding the mirror to nature, as science and invention 
from time to time may provide for us. 

It is not worth while to consider the possibilities with regard 
toChina. The Celestials are too far behind for present notice. 
Before the theatre of more advanced Japan can hope to be 
placed in the same category as those of the West, the children 
of the Rising Sun must banish the two fatal errors of “no 
illusion” and “the invisible ;” they must learn the deft use 
of artificial light, brilliant but concealed; instruct their too 
guileless carpenters. They must induce their aristocracy and 
cultured upper class to interest themselves in things theatrical, 
and raise the status of the player by open-handed encourage- 
ment and patronage. Above all,they must re-introduce women 
to the stage, and do away with the idea (only lately exploded 
with us) that an actress must be perforce improper. When 
they have arranged these points, the rest will run as if on 
wheels ; for literature, talent, and intelligence are there. As for 
a loving appreciation of simple nature, refined artistic instinct, 
and an unerring sense of decorative colour, the Japanese nation 
may rest content, for it is already facile princeps. 


LEWIS WINGFIELD. 








The honey Bee. 





FROM a boy I have loved the bee with a love that even the 
mild impertinences of Dr. Watts could not quench. Scarce 
any sound in Nature is, to my ear, more soothing than the 
“ murmuring of innumerable bees,” heard in an hour of idleness 
beneath the fragrant limes. Scarce any sight is more pleasant 
than the reiterated pilferings of my choicest blossoms by these 
ever-welcome little pillagers. Nor has my love been a sordid 
one. I have never been a bee-keeper. I have never had 
occasion to rejoice over a good take, nor suffered anxiety from 
foul brood. Not that I despise the sweet product of the honey- 
bee’s industry. But much as I have ever admired the products 
of innate power or industrious application in man or bee, 
articulate or inarticulate, I have always felt a keener admira- 
tion—an admiration touched with reverence—for the living and 
Dreathing producer. Thus my love for the bee is a purely 
personal one. Of me, the untiring worker can say, as of Lord 
Ronald, Lady Clare— 


“He loves me for my own true worth, 
And that is well.” 


It does not matter how you take a bee. She is full of interest 
all over. In the head are eyes simple and compound ; feclers 
with great delicacy of touch and smell, and a tongue—-silent, 
indeed, which gallantry compels me to regard as a defect, but 
otherwise well-fitted for its special task—to sip the sweets of 
life ; in the mid-region of the body or thorax are four delicately 
veined and closely interlocking wings, and six legs adapted for 
progression on surfaces rough or smooth, and as full of ad- 
ditional contrivances as is a school-boy’s pocket-knife ; in the 
abdomen are wax organs, and that “centre of painful interest,” 
the sting. Nor are its habits less interesting than its structure. 
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Full of that concentrated unconscious wisdom which we call 
instinct, she displays also, at times, mental powers of a more 
plastic kind. 

Some interesting experiments have recently been made by 
Mr. Romanes to test the homing faculty of bees. The house 
where he conducted his observations is situated several hundred 
yards from the coast, with flower-gardens on each side and 
lawns between the house and the sea. Bees, therefore, starting 
from the house, would find their nectar on either side of it, 
while the lawns in front would be rarely or never visited, being 
themselves barren of honey-sweets and leading only to the sea. 
Such being the geographical conditions, Mr. Romanes placed 
a hive in one of the front rooms on the basement of the house, 
and made suitable arrangements by which he could liberate a 
score or so of bees at a time and observe how many returned to 
the hive. He found that bees liberated at sea, on the sea-shore, 
or even on the lawns in front of the house, failed to find their 
way home; while bees liberated in the gardens, amid the 
flowers they were wont to frequent, returned to the hive within 
a few moments of their liberation. From such observations 
Mr. Romanes justly concludes that these bees were guided by 
local signs—by a special knowledge of the flower-gardens— 
and not by any general sense of direction, instinctive and 
innate. 

Much has been written (and preached) upon the cell-building 
instinct of bees, concerning which a curious cell-myth has 
arisen. According to this myth, Maraldi is said to have sub- 
mitted the problem of cell-structure to Koenig, the mathe- 
matician, whose solution differed from Maraldi’s actual measure- 
ments by only the 30th part of a degree. Not contented with 
an accuracy already exceeding the possibilities of observation— 
even with instrumental appliances at that time undreamt of— 
Maraldi begged the mathematician to re-examine his calcu- 
lations, The obliging Koenig did so; and was thus enabled 
to correct a printer’s error in the mathematical table he had 
used, His results and those obtained by actual measurements 
were then, so runs the myth, in exact accord. Since when, the 
bee has stood upon a pinnacle of perfection fraught with danger. 
For human folk cannot permit perfection to go long un- 
challenged. No sooner is the eye of man descrited as an 
optical apparatus without flaw, than a Helmholtz comes forward 
to say that, were his instrument-maker to provide him with no 
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better work, he would promptly return it for alteration and 
correction. 

Recent measurements and observations have tended to dis- 
sipate the cell-myth, and to show, not only that the honey-comb 
is far from regular, but that such regularity as it has is due to 
merely mechanical conditions. Mr. Frank Cheshire tells us in 
his recent volume, that careful measurements of the finest pieces 
of comb, built with every advantage for securing regularity, 
show that, so far from every cell being geometrically accurate, 
it is difficult to find a hexagon presenting errors of less than 
three or four degrees in its angles. On the other hand, there 
is a growing tendency to accept a modification of Buffon’s 
explanation of the origin of cell-structure. Buffon attributed 
the regularity of the cells to mutual pressure ; in illustration 
whereof he packed a closed vessel with dried peas, and filled up 
the interstices with water. The peas, which were thus caused 
to swell, assumed, under the pressure which resulted, the form 
of more or less accurate geometrical figures. Perhaps a still 
better illustration of this principle of mutual interaction is seen 
in soap-bubbles. If a little soapy water be placed in the 
bottom of a tumbler and air be blown into the water through 
a tube until the upper part of the glass is full of bubbles, the 
hexagonal form which these bubbles assume under mutual 
pressure, and the trilateral pyramids at their bases, will be 
readily seen. Not that these geometrical figures are the same 
as those which the wax assumes, but they illustrate the 
principle. For, at the temperature of the hive, the wax, pared 
thin by the smooth-edged jaws of the workers, has all the 
plasticity of a fluid membrane. The bee has indeed to avoid 
the danger of paring away too far, and thus making a hole 
through the wall. But even here she may be aided by me- 
chanical conditions. If we take a thin piece of soap and pare 
away one face with the blade of a pocket-knife, we shall soon 
form a transparent patch where the soap is very thin. But if 
we continue to pare, we do not cut through the soap at this 
point ; but, for a time at least, we merely enlarge the area of 
the transparent patch. The thin film of soap yields at this point, 
and the stress of the blade falls on the thicker and less-yielding 
edges. Some such mechanical yielding of the wax may guide 
the bee in her work. 

Do not suppose, kind reader, that I would hereby reduce 
the whole function of cell-making to a matter of mere blind 
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mechanism. I have far too high an opinion of the bee to cast 
such a slur on her intelligence. And the size of the cells is in any 
case determined by no mere mechanical principles. Nor is the 
size invariable. For the worker-brood, cells one-fifth of an inch in 
diameter are constructed ; for the drones and for honey-storage, 
smaller cells one-fourth of an inch in diameter are made; 
between contiguous groups of these cells, transitional cells of 
more or less irregular contour are interpolated; while the 
royal cells for the future queen-mothers are irregularly rounded 
in form and constructed with lavish expenditure of costly wax. 

For the wax of which these cells are made is a product of the 
vital activity of the bee. It is no mere extraneous substance 
which needs only to be collected for use ; it is a bit of individual 
organic home-manufacture. If you examine the under-surface 
of a cell-building worker, you will find beneath the abdomen four 
pairs of white plates projecting from as many pockets in the 
encasing rings of this part of the body. These are the wax-plates, 
made from the life-blood of the worker. Examine now with 
alens one of the hinder legs. You will find that the stoutest 
joints are very square-shouldered at the hinge, and that the 
hinge is well over to one side ; so that the shoulders form a pair 
of jaws, which open when the limb is bent, and close when it is 
straightened. The upper jaw has a row of spines which bite on 
a plate on the lower jaw. With this apparatus, piercing it with 
these spines, the worker withdraws a wax-plate from its pocket, 
transfers it to the front legs, and thence to the mouth, where it is 
laboriously masticated with a salivary secretion. Unless it 
undergoes this process, it lacks the ductility requisite for cell- 
making. é 

Within the cells thus constructed of this costly material, the 
queen-mother lays silvery eggs, from which will be developed 
workers, drones, and queen-mothers, each in their appropriate 
cells. And how comes it that, from eggs apparently similar— 
for each egg is a glistening white oval embossed with delicately 
netted lines—there issue three different kinds of bee? These 
three stand to each other in the relation of males (drones), 
fertile females (queen-mothers), and infertile females (workers). 
But how comes it that the males are all developed in one set of 
cells; that the majority of eggs, those in the larger hexagonal 
cells, produce females that are infertile ; and that only the few, 
laid in royal cells, reach their full sexual development? It is 
well known that most of the higher animals are developed from 
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eggs in which a male and a female element have entered into 
fertile union. It is not so with drones. The queen-mother, 
after her short marriage flight, carries with her a special storage 
reservoir, that with which she can fertilize each egg as it is laid. 
From eggs so fertilized female bees, perfect or imperfect, are 
developed. But from eggs from which drones are to spring, the 
queen-mother withholds the fertilizing fluid. That drones are 
unfathered is one of the strange results of modern zoological 
investigation. 

The difference between queen-mothers, with fully developed 
egg-producing organs, and workers, in which the egg-producing 
organs are present in an undeveloped condition, would seem 
to be determined by diet. The grubs which issue from the 
silvery eggs are fed by young workers, hence termed nurses, 
with the product of a special gland in the head. This secretion, 
which is only formed in early life (the older workers giving up 
nursing and taking to foraging), is termed royal-jelly, and 
resembles water-arrowroot. Of the three forms of bee-food, 
pollen, honey, and royal-jelly, this is the richest and the most 
concentrated. It seems to have a wonderfully stimulating 
effect on the reproductive organs. More is supplied to drones 
than to workers ; most of all to the queen-mother, who through- 
out life is provided with this stimulating food by nurses who are 
ever ready to minister to her wants. 

It is well known that the queen-bee can brook no rival, and 
that when there are several royal nymphs in a hive the first- 
born throws herself upon her unprotected sisters, still sleeping 
their strange chrysalis sleep, and pierces them with her sting. 
But what if the queen should die, and the hive be thus left mother- 
less? The workers then proceed to the cells in which are 
worker eggs newly laid. They tear down the partition walls 
so as to throw three cells into one. Two of the embryonic 
inhabitants they sacrifice ; but the third they feed right royally. 
And under the stimulating effects of a liberal supply of royal- 
jelly she becomes a queen-mother. Not only are her egg- 
producing organs thus stimulated into full development, but 
this change is accompanied by all those other differences which 
serve to distinguish the queen-mother from her infertile but, 
in most other respects, superior sister. 

It is commonly supposed that the queen-mother is in every 
respect as superior as the humble worker-bee, as the worker is 
herself superior to the idle, ill-conditioned, good-for-nothing, 
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eprobate drone. This is, however, a mistake. The brain of 
both queen-mother and drone is markedly inferior in relative 
size to that of the worker. In powers of flight, as judged by 
the relative areas of the wings, the queen-mother is inferior to 
the worker. For though the wing-area of the worker is some- 
what less (by one-sixth) than that of her fertile sister, her body 
is relatively much smaller. But in this matter of flight it is the 
lazy drone that carries off the palm, having a wing-area of 
nearly twice (once and four-fifths) that of the worker. The 
tongue of the worker is more highly developed than that of 
queen or drone. As we shall see directly, the sense-endowment 
of the queen is in many respects inferior to that of the infertile 
female, while here again it is the drone that is the most highly 
developed. 

In the matter of sense-organs we are met by serious difficulties 
of interpretation. As said the Danish naturalist Fabricius, 
nearly 100 years ago, “nothing in natural history is more 
abstruse and difficult than an accurate description of the senses 
of animals.” And this abstruseness and difficulty is the more 
keenly felt in studying creatures so widely different from 
ourselves as the bee. Such an insect would seem at first sight 
to be about as susceptible to the delicacies of touch as an 
ancient armour-sheathed knight. Head, thorax, abdomen, 
limbs—all are ensheathed in chitinous armour. The bee has 
his skeleton outside. As an American gentleman once observed 
in my hearing, the main difference between an insect and a 
vertebrate is this: one is composed of flesh and bone, the other 
is composed of skin and squash. The question is, how can 
delicate impressions of touch be transmitted through the tough 
dense skin so as to affect the sensitive “squash” within. If you 
will examine one of the feelers of the bee, you will see that the 
surface is richly supplied with hairs. It is by means of such 
sense-hairs that the bee experiences a sensation of touch. Each 
touch-hair is hollow ; and within it is a protoplasmic filament 
containing, it would seem, the delicate terminal threadlet of a 
nerve. A curious modification of the touch-hairs is found on 
the last joint of the antenna. They are here bent sharply at 
right angles so as to form rectangular hooklets. 

That insects are possessed of a sense of taste cannot be 
doubted. Even if the caterpillars which refuse to eat all 
but one or two special herbs, or the races of blood-suckers 
which seem to have individual and special tastes, are guided 
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by other senses, there is much evidence which seems to admit 
of no alternative explanation. Touch, for example, the feeler 
of a cockroach with a solution of Epsom salts and watch him 
suck it off; or repeat F. Will’s experiments on bees, tempting 
them with sugar, and then perfidiously substituting pounded 
alum. The way these little creatures splutter and spit suggests 
that, whatever may be the psychological effect, the physio- 
logical effect is analogous to that produced by an exceedingly 
nasty taste. Lehmann, too, observed a fly begin to suck some 
sugar that had been moistened with bitter decoction of worm- 
wood. Directly it tasted the medicine it politely and dis- 
creetly withdrew to a contiguous vase and endeavoured to 
reject the nauseous drug. At the tip of the bee’s tongue taste- 
hairs, which do not project freely but are protected by other 
longer hairs, have been described by F. Will; while Mr, 
Cheshire states that the tongue of the bee has on each side, 
near its root, thirty-two minute taste-papillz. 

Much has been written concerning the sense of smell in insects, 
That they possess such a sense few will be disposed to doubt. 
The classical observations of Huber seem to show that bees 
are affected by the smell of honey, and that the penetrating 
odour of fresh bee-poison will throw a whole hive into a state 
of commotion. He was of opinion that the impunity with 
which his assistant, Francis Burnens, performed his various 
operations on bees was due to the gentleness of his motions, 
and the habit of repressing his respiration, it being the odour 
transmitted by the breath to which the bees objected. Bevan 
mentions the case of M. de Hofer, who could. handle bees 
freely until struck down by fever, on his recovery from which 
he was unable even to approach them without exciting their 
anger. It is probable that humble-bees seek their mates by 
the aid of smell. 

The correct localization of the organ of smell has been a 
matter of difficulty. Kirby and Spence localized it at the 
extremity of the “nose,” between it and the upper lip. That 
the nose, they naively remark, corresponds with the so-named 
part in mammalia, both from its situation and often from its 
form, must be evident to every one who looks at an insect. 
Lehmann, Cuvier, and others, misled by the fact that the organ 
of smell is in us localized at the entrance of the air-track, 
supposed that at or near the spiracles of insects were the 
organs of smell. Modern research, however, tends more and 
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more clearly to localize the sense of ‘smell in the feelers or 
antenne. If the feelers of a cockroach be extirpated or coated 
with paraffin, he no longer rushes to food, and takes little notice 
of, and will sometimes even walk over, blotting-paper saturated 
with turpentine or benzolene, which a normal insect cannot 
approach without agitation. Carrion flies whose antenne have 
been removed fail to discover putrid flesh ; and E. Hasse has 
observed that male humble-bees, whose antennz have been 
removed, cannot discover the females. The sensory elements 
are lodged in pits or cones, which may be filled with liquid, 
peculiar sensory rods being associated with the nerve-endings. 
Of these pits the queen bee has, according to Cheshire, 1600, 
the worker 2400, and the drone not less than 37,800. 

The sense of smell is held by some observers to enable ants 
and bees to recognize each other. Sir John Lubbock’s experi- 
ments seem to establish the fact that the recognition of ants 
isnot personal and individual ; and it occurred to Mr. McCook 
to test the olfactory hypothesis by endeavouring to ascertain 
whether, in presence of an overmastering scent, ants were 
unable to distinguish friend from foe. Selecting for experi- 
ment some pavement-ants who were engaged in a free fight, 
he introduced a pellet of paper saturated with Eau de Cologne. 
The effect was instantaneous ; the ants showed no sign of pain, 
displeasure, or intoxication, but in a very few seconds the 
warriors had unclasped mandibles, relaxed their hold of 
enemy’s legs, antennz, and bodies, and, after a momentary 
confusion, began to burrow galleries in the earth with the 
utmost harmony. On ei tpeaniaeees Eau de Cologne had no 
pacific influence. 

From smell we pass to haiti Sir John Lubbock failed to 
awaken any response in bees, though he played to them, shouted 
to them, and whistled to them. Perhaps had he been able to 
buz to them he would have been more successful. It is scarcely 
probable that they are deaf. Popular belief, at any rate, maintains 
that they are not insensitive to the soft melody that may be 
evoked by a door-key from a frying-pan ; but here as Sir John 
has, I think, himself suggested, the bees may hear acute over- 
tones inaudible to us. Mr. Cheshire is, however, clear about the 
fact of bees hearing such sounds as interest them. He regards 
certain hollows (differing from the smell hollows) in the antennz 


as the seat of the auditory sense ; but this must still be regarded 
as doubtful. 
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When we turn from hearing to sight we find that the diff. 
culties take a new form, and concern, not the existence nor the 
nature of the recipient organ, but its mode of action. Sir John 
Lubbock has shown that bees are guided by a preference fo 
certain colours ; while his experiments on ants bring out the 
still more interesting fact that these insects are sensitive to 
ultra-violet rays quite invisible to us. 

Any one who will take the trouble to examine with a lens the 
head of a bee, will see on either side the large rounded compound 
eye, and on the forehead or vertex three bright little simple 
eyes. The latter are, as their name implies, comparatively 
simple in structure, each with a single lens. But the compound 
eyes have a complex structure. Externally the surface is seen 
to be divided up into a great number of hexagonal areas, each 
of which is called a facet, and forms a little lens. Of these the 
queen bee has on each side nearly 5000; the worker some 6000; 
and the drone upwards of 12,000. Beneath each facet is a 
crystalline cone, a so-called nerve-rod, and other structures, 
too complex to be here described, which pass inwards towards 
the brain. 

It will be seen then that the so-called compound eye with its 
thousands of facets, its thousands of crystalline cones, its 
thousands of “nerve-rods” and other elements, is a structure 
of no little complexity. The question now arises, is it one 
structure or many? Is it an eye, or an aggregate of eyes? 

To this question the older naturalists answered confidently 
—an aggregate. And asimple experiment seems to warrant this 
conclusion. Puget, quoted in Goldsmith’s ‘ Animated Nature, 
adapted the facets of the eye of a fl—, pardon me, fair reader, 
of a minute aphanipterous insect of the genus Pulex—so as to 
see objects through it under the microscope. “A soldier who 
was thus seen, appeared like an army of pigmies ; for while it 
multiplied, it also diminished the object : the arch of a bridge 
exhibited a spectacle more magnificent than human skill could 
perform ; and the flame of a candle seemed the illumination of 
thousands of lamps.” Although Cheshire, in his book on the 
bee, adopts this view and supports it by reference to a similar 
experiment, it numbers to-day but few supporters. One is 
tempted to marvel at the ability of the drone to co-ordinate 
24,000 separate images into a single distinct object. Picture the 
confusion of images of one who had sipped too freely of the 
sweet but delusive dregs of the punch-bowl! Under similat 
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circumstances human-folk are reported to see double. Think of 
the appalling condition of an inebriate drone ! 

Those who believe the facetted eye to be one organ with many 
parts, contend that each facet and its underlying structures 
gives, not a complete image of the external object as a whole, 
but the image of a single point of that object. Thus there is 
formed, by the juxtaposition of contiguous points, a stippled 
image or an image in mosaic. Hence this view is known as 
Miiller’s mosaic hypothesis. Lowne has experimented with fine 
glass threads, arranged like the cones and nerve-rods of the 
bee’s eye, and finds that (even when they are not surrounded by 
pigment, as are the elements in an insect’s eye) all oblique rays 
are got rid of by numerous reflexions and the interference due 
to the different lengths of the rays. Some modification of the 
mosaic hypothesis is now generally adopted, and Dr. Hickson 
has recently worked out, with great care, the structure of the 
optic tract which lies between the crystalline cones and the 
brain. 

Imperfect as our knowledge of the sensations of bees may be 
—and in a subject of such abstruseness and difficulty we must 
expect imperfection—we yet have no reason to suppose that this 
is due to any imperfection in their sensory endowments. There 
are three simple eyes for near vision, and a pair of large 
compound eyes for the ascertainment of space-relations. These 
facetted eyes are covered with delicate hairs which protect the 
facets from extraneous particles, and from which such particles 
may be removed by combs specially developed for that purpose 
on one of the joints of the fore-leg. There are organs of taste 
inthe mouth, and tactile organs in various parts of the body. 
In the antennz we have sense-organs of extreme delicacy which 
may perform other functions than those of smell and touch. 
Here again, as in the case of the eye, the bee is provided with a 
special apparatus for cleansing its antennz. In the fore-leg, just 
at the hinge between two joints, there is in the outer joint a 
semi-circular notch into which the feeler neatly fits, its diameter, 
according to Cheshire, varying in queen, worker, and drone, in 
accordance with the diameter of the antennz. Attached to the 
inner of the two joints is a little cap which, when the limb is 
bent, closes on to the antennz and holds it in place in the semi- 
circular notch, which is provided with comb-like bristles that 
remove from the antennz, as it is drawn through the notch, all 
extraneous particles. More primitive insects, like the cockroach, 
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suck their antennz or clean them with their mouth-organs. But 
the mouth-organs of the bee having been specially modified to 
sip the nectar of flowers, a special antenna-comb has been 
developed on the fore-limb. And the sensory importance of the 
organ would seem fully to justify the care which the bee bestows 
upon it. Huber’s description of the distracted condition of a 
queen whose antennz had been cut off is quite heart-rending, 

I have not by any means exhausted the points of interest 
which my little friend presents. I have said scarce anything 
about the tongue with which she sips the nectar of flowers; 
nothing of the manner in which this nectar is converted into 
honey; nothing of the beautiful petal-mouthed honey-sac. | 
have scarcely alluded to the delicate hooks which serve to 
connect the upper and under wings in flight, and have not 
described the foot-pads and hooklets. I have left unnoticed the 
pollen-baskets, and made no point of the sting. As to the 
internal anatomy—the organization of the “squash ”—I have 
not had space to say aught of the delicate nerve-chain, the 
many-chambered heart, or the air-tubes which ramify through- 
out the body and carry oxygen to every part. But perhaps I 
have said enough to kindle (or rekindle) an interest in the honey- 
bee, and may now leave the reader, if so he will, to seek fuller 
information in the writings of Huber, Bevan, Lubbock; in the 
interesting volumes which Mr. Cheshire is now devoting to bees 
and bee-keeping ; or, better still, by a study at first hand of the 
honey-bee itself. 
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BOOK IV.—BACK AGAIN. 


CHAPTER IV. 


COLONEL LAWRENCE dined with the Cathers the following 
day, took a drive with them the next, and lunched on board the 
“Veda” the next but one, each such social occurrence seeming 
to lead inevitably to the one beyond. What impulse there was 


in the matter certainly came from Algernon Cathers, who laid 
violent hands upon his time and inclination, as it was his fashion 
to lay hands upon most things within reach. Oddly enough 
he seemed inspired with a genuine liking for the new-comer’s 
society. Possibly he may have found a satisfaction in attaching 
to his train so serious and responsible a member of the community ; 
possibly the mere fact of his being something of a novelty gave 
him a lustre not his own. Whatever the reason was, he certainly 
lost no occasion of urging his presence, pleading as before the 
hardship of his own case, and the paramount duty of friendship 
under the circumstances. 

John Lawrence yielded, and went. He did not, in truth, 
need much persuading. If there was a good deal that 
irritated him on these occasions, the pleasure considerably out- 
weighed the irritation. He found some little difficulty in making 
up his mind as to the relative standing of husband and wife, 
rather of the wife towards the husband, that being the portion of 
the problem which naturally held most interest for him. He 
made up his mind, that is to say, absolutely and irrevocably, one 
day, and then mentally wiped the decision out the next. 

She had suffered a great disillusion, of that he felt con- 
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fident. His impression was that it was already a good long 
way in the background. The storm, whatever it was, had 
passed, and had given place to a forced serenity. She had 
taken her life by the two shoulders, and was not going to let it out 
of her own control ; her will was set upon making the best of it, 
and her will was not a thing which even the most stubborn or 
the most brutal of facts could venture entirely to trifle with. 

The likeness to Lady Mordaunt—always a likeness of ex- 
pression rather than of feature—had become much more 
marked. It seemed as if it had formerly been overlaid with 
other and contrary tendencies, which years, or the unkind 
hazards of her destiny had tended to efface. There was less 
intellect, less imperiousness, but there was even more of a 
sort of unspoken reliance upon self. A reliance the more de- 
cided that it was never for a moment obtruded. 

Evidently, with her the primal need was to minister rather 
than to be ministered to. She was not a soft, clinging, expansive 
woman, and even if circumstances had been different he could 
hardly imagine her having ever been so. Where it seemed to 
him she showed most ciearly that some painful, unlooked-for 
catastrophe had shattered her life, was in a sort of unconquer- 
able reserve. On the rare occasions in which he saw her in 
society she was even noticeably silent, whether owing to the 
contiguity of her brilliant husband he did not know, but it 
seemed unnatural that so innately vigorous, even dominant a 
nature, should have shrunk to such a degree without some 
determinating cause, and it was necessary to look very far to 
discover what that determinating cause was likely to be. 

That her husband in all practical points was absolutely de- 
pendent upon her was evident. Every particle of friction that 
could be cleared from his path was habitually so cleared 
by her. Wealth has proverbially a beneficial effect in that 
direction, but even wealth needs a directing intelligence, 
and hers was one which allowed no detail to escape its 
vigilance. To Algernon Cathers his money seemed indeed 
in several respects to be a source of torment rather than other- 
wise. He appeared to be haunted with an insatiable sense of 
never quite getting sufficient good out of it; perpetually egged 
on to buy, buy, buy, for no other reason apparently but the 
necessity of spending. 

His extravagance in the matter of purchases seemed to John 
Lawrence phenomenal. Whenever they passed a shop where 
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“antichiti” were sold—and every one who knows Genoa knows 
that that means nearly every second shop—he would go in 
and order right and left, as the objects struck his fancy, 
regardless of the fact that he had already dozens of others more 
or less the same. Gems he had a particular fancy for, and 
would turn over the trays of the people who trafficked in such 
things, bargaining occasionally, as he himself explained, for 
the humour of the thing. He was a good judge, and the things 
no doubt were worth what he paid for them, but it seemed to 
the looker on a doubtfully satisfactory way of getting through 
lage sums. These he would keep by him, but the other 
purchases he would usually have sent off either to Mentone or 
Devonshire, as the case might be. They were not wanted in 
either place, he frankly admitted, but after all the chief use of 
a house was as a place in which to stow away your superfluous 
rubbish. 

It sometimes occurred to the Colonel to wonder whether he 
would not rather enjoy the sensation of gulping down every 
worldly possession he owned in one last gulp, as Cleopatra is 
fabled to have done her pearl, thus leaving nothing for those that 
came after him, and then a feeling of pity would arise, and he 
would reproach himself for so uncharitable a surmising. For 
what a sorry business it was after all! When all the possibilities 
of imaginable extravagance or luxury were exhausted, what did 
it amount to? In point of enjoyment, yonder sturdy beggar 
tramping vigorously by in the dirt had the better bargain ! 

They stayed in Genoa beyond the time which Lady Eleanor 
had named as the period of their stay. It had grown cold, and 
John Lawrence saw that she was ever in a state of suppressed 
uneasiness every time her husband went out of doors. Their 
hotel seemed to their visitor the most unhome-like and 
uncomfortable place, worse than even his own ghostly caravan- 
sary by the water’s edge. It was not so big, but it was much 
more pretentious ; its brand new velvet furniture catching 
against the clothes, and exasperating the temper of all who 
approached it; its pier glasses, gleaming in the sun-rays, as 
if claiming an exclusive right to monopolize them. Algernon 
Cathers had thrown a few of his brocades and other recent 
purchases here and there, but only fitfully, nor would he allow his 
wife or any one else to undertake the office, declaring that their 
arrangements were, if anything, more excruciating to him 
than Signor Goppi’s native abominations. 
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It soon became a habit for Colonel Lawrence to saunter down 
after breakfast, and upon several occasions it was dusk or 
night before he regained his own quarters. Algernon Cathers 
always expressed the warmest satisfaction at his appearance, and 
dissatisfaction at his departure, though after the first day he treated 
him with as scant a measure of consideration, and as continuous 
a running fire of mockeries as he did the rest of his little world, 

He had evidently a passion for thrusting small darts into 
people, and seeing how they looked under the infliction. His 
neighbour’s weak points, when discoverable, he seemed to 
regard as so many recognizable marks for the, arrows of his 
undeniably well-filled quiver. If the arrow missed its mark, it 
was no matter ; if it penetrated to the very bone, well, he could 
always fall back upon the innocence of his own intentions. 

It was evident that he had done a good deal of experi- 
menting in this way upon his wife, which partly, perhaps, 
accounted for that armour of reticence which she habitually 
wore. He admitted the fact indeed himself with a whimsical 
ingeniousness, which went some way towards palliating the 
enormity of the offence— 

“ T wouldn’t be married to an absolutely even-tempered woman, 
not for all the mines of Golconda,” he declared one day when Lady 
Eleanor had shown a little heat over some piece of monstrously 
inverted morality he had been sonorously proclaiming. “The 
pleasure of allowing my fingers to play along the delicate edge 
of my wife’s temper I regard as a high zsthetic enjoyment, one 
of the few I retain, since other recreations of the kind have 
unkindly left me in the lurch, When I see a faint colour 
beginning to rise in her cheeks, then I know that I am getting 
upon perilous ground, that the ice, or the lava-crust, to use a 
more appropriate simile, is getting thin ; when her eye begins to 
light up as if she kept a private electrical machine inside, I say to 
myself—‘ Look out, my friend, the storm is coming!’ Still, 
being a plucky man in my small way, I go on, feeling my way 
cautiously but playing about with an innocent air ; trembling 
inwardly, but preserving as bold a front as possible. Frequently 
—generally in fact, I may say—I am let off. The consciousness 
of having but a poor creature to deal with no doubt comes to 
the rescue, and she magnanimously abstains from annihilating 
me. Now and then, however, I go, I suppose, too far, and then 
the storm really comes. The wind suddenly rises; thunder 
cracks over head ; the trees begin to rock ; the lightning shines 
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down upon my devoted head ; I feel, or ought to feel, as if I 
were a worm wriggling in scorched humiliation upon the ground. 
I lie low, and keep quiet, biding my time till the storm is over. 
Little by little it passes ; the thunder rolls away in the distance ; 
the mountain tops begin to reappear ; faint gleams of sun show 
in the far off distance, and I come round feeling myself carefully 
all over to make sure that I am alive, and discover to my relief 
that I am not even very much the worse for it. Then I am very 
good indeed, and utter no more improper paradoxes for at least 
a week, and so we go on a long time without another storm.” 

John Lawrence, to whom all this was addressed, naturally 
looked at the wife to see how she took it. Her cheeks certainly 
showed that premonitory signal of which her husband had 
spoken, but she smiled and defended herself playfully. 

“You haven’t had a storm for a long time, Algernon,” she 
said pleadingly. 

“No, my dear, I know I haven’t—with shame I own it. 
The reason is that you no longer consider me worth your 
steel, that is all.” 

“It is very wrong to amuse yourself by saying things just to 
irritate me. If you have a better temper yourself, you ought to 
have the more pity for others. Gratitude if nothing else should 
make you merciful.” 

“As for saying things to irritate you, my dear, I say them 
because I think them, and as for being grateful, I am perfectly 
willing to be grateful when occasion offers, but as to the re- 
markable sweetness of my temper, I am glad you have 
mentioned it, as otherwise I shouldn’t have discovered it. 
It is true I mayn’t fly into heroic rages, but I certainly 
flatter myself that I can take it out in other ways, as no one 
ought to know better than yourself. My condition, in fact, is 
one of chronic irritability, and as far as I can foresee is likely, 
I may remark, to remain so. A man who dislikes hideous 
colours and violent contrasts, who does not enjoy a perpetual 
shrieking, rattling, whistling, howling, jingling tintinnabulation in 
his ears, who has a prejudice too against false notes sung at the 
pitch of the most powerful lungs in the universe, is not likely, 
I take it, to be a particularly placid man now-a-days in Italy.” 

In so saying, Algernon Cathers, it must be admitted, did 
himself no more than justice! If he rarely dropped the 
humorous tone in dealing with the things to which he objected, 
he assuredly never ceased to proclaim his grievances. On the 
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contrary he rang the changes on them in season and out of season 
with a frank egotism which, toa man like John Lawrence, seemed 
simply colossal. To hold one’s tongue about one’s minor dis- 
comforts, as long as such holding of the tongue was possible, 
being to him one of the cardinal attributes of manhood. 

To manliness indeed, Algernon Cathers at this time could 
hardly be said to lay violent claims ; he rather proclaimed his own 
inability to endurance with an evident sense that in so doing 
he also demonstrated his own inherent superiority over the rest 
of the world. It was a somewhat contemptuous toleration that 
our stalwart friend accorded him, still after a while he did 
come to tolerate him. Indeed, although in most respects the 
young man had certainly altered for the worse, although 
many of those flaws which he had formerly only suspected, 
were now visible and undeniable, Colonel Lawrence—perhaps 
for the very reason that they were undeniable—did not feel 
anything like so strong an antipathy towards him as he had 
done in the days of his Mentonese amiability. For one thing 
he never quite lost sight of that strong torrent of pity which 
had swept over him in the Campo Santo, a pity so great 
as almost to bridge over those gulfs of scorn and anger into 
which Algernon Cathers’ conduct occasionally threw him. In- 
conceivably, monstrously selfish as he was, especially as regards 
his wife, his plight was surely one to move the sternest of 
recording angels to pity. The very egotism of the man seemed 
to make him only the more pitiable. He was so intensely con- 
scious of himself, so brimming over with the importance of his 
own interests, ideas, sensations, so honestly convinced of the 
relative unimportance of everything that did not in some way 
bear upon this vital point, that it was difficult to be much with 
him, and occupied about him, as all who bore him company 
inevitably were, without to some degree coming to entertain 
the same feeling. His inflated personality seemed to fill the 
entire canvas ; everything else—history, politics, life, letters, the 
entire revolving world—becoming merely as it were secondary 
and accidental. 

It was not always that such tolerant sentiments as these 
found place in our hero’s much tried bosom. There were 
moments when he longed intensely to take Algernon Cathers 
by his two shoulders—invalid though he was—and shake him 
into some sense of what was decent and becoming; when 
he had to walk out of the room, or out of the house, 
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in order to refrain from expressing an opinion as to his con- 
duct—especially as to the fashion in which he allowed his wife 
to wear herself out in a fruitless effort to smooth away the 
thousand and one imaginary grievances—the crumpled rose- 
leaves of luxury—which always cropped up again with renewed 
energy the very next minute. 

Possibly—to be rigidly just—he was not the best judge in 
the world as to what did or did not justify irritation. Being 
himself blessed with equable nerves, he hardly, perhaps, 
made sufficient allowance for the irritability of an abnormally 
sensitive organization, unprovided with even the rudiments of 
self-control, and now additionally enfeebled by ill-health. The 
state of mind, nerves, and morals in which a momentary dis- 
turbance of comfort, an unfortunately pitched voice, a couple of 
badly assorted colours, becomes a source of real, physical, all but 
unendurable misery, is by no means an unheard-of one now-a- 
days, and seems likely, if one may judge, to become less and 
less so as the years go by. 

Of course the end was that when the Cathers left Genoa, 
John Lawrence left too, and equally of course accompanied 
them where they were going. He argued the matter a good 
deal in his own mind, but the decision, as the reader will hardly 
need to be told, was none the less a foregone conclusion. Lady 
Eleanor had asked him to go, and that was enough. For her 
sake, if not for the sake of their common humanity, he felt pretty 
confident of being able—short of some unforeseen provocation— 
to keep his hands and tongue from falling foul of Algernon 
Cathers. If his being with them lifted the burden a little off 
her shoulders—as it manifestly did—surely, he said to himself, 
he could bear for a short while, for a few hours at a time, 
what she had to bear every day and all day long. It would be 
a poor sort of friendship that could not do as much as ¢hat / 


CHAPTER V. 


The party did not go direct to Spezia, preferring to sleep a 
night or two on the way at Nervi and a few more at Sestri. 

Like all English people of superabundant means, the Cathers 
carried their own appurtenances about with them, and to a great 
extent created their. own atmosphere. At every hotel they 
established themselves in much the same sort of over-decorated 
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suite of rooms, where they were waited upon chiefly by their 
own servants, so that, except for a little more or less gilding 
in the furniture, a slightly different combination of sea and 
mountain as seen from the windows, their life remained 
practically the same. At Spezia they settled themselves in 
the Croce di Malta, whose huge red fagade confronts, as every 
traveller knows, the waters of the bay, and the windows of which 
command such a sweep of snow-tipped and marble-streaked 
mountains as yields to few even in Italy. Here they pos- 
sessed themselves of an immense flat running across the 
whole frontage of the house, the sitting-rooms of which 
Algernon Cathers amused himself with decorating with some 
of his Genoese spoils. His taste in such matters was admirable, 
and so were the effects produced, the sunlight lending itself, 
as Italian sunshine does, to any and every device offered for 
its consideration. He was in high good-humour, his mobile 
temperament and natural cleverness making him at such 
times an undeniably agreeable companion. Warmth, sunshine, 
colour, were all, he emphatically declared, that he required 
to keep him in spirits, only they must be the best of their 
kind, and there must be no dull counteracting influences to 
spoil them. 

Now that he had established himself at the same hotel, it 
took John Lawrence a little aback to find how completely his 
own individuality seemed merged as it were in theirs. He 


had his own room, of course, and as far as possible his own * 


bills; still, to the hotel people, and the world at large, he 
seemed simply a unit in the already elongated train of “Mr 
and Lady Eleanor Cathers,” whose appearance put every hotel- 
keeper along both Rivieras upon his mettle, money being known 
in their case to be “no object.” Blessed condition! which, like 
the quality of mercy, blesses those that give and those that 
take—especially perhaps the latter. 

The “Veda” had arrived, and was a much more palpabl: 
presence here than at Genoa, fluttering its small pennon, and 
expanding its snowy pinions immediately in front of the hotel, to 
the distinct improvement of the landscape, and the unmitigated 
satisfaction of little Jan, who spent hours in gazing rapturously 
at it from her nursery window. The small boy and his nurse 
had been sent back to Mentone when the rest of the party left 
Genoa, but Jan accompanied them under the charge of Mrs. 
Peacock, Mlle. Riaz being also no longer a member of the 
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party. She had returned to Mentone, but was to rejoin them, 
it was said, later. 

John Lawrence could not help being amused at the steady 
fashion in which Jan contrived to keep her father at arm’s 
length. She would go to him when he called her, and answer 
his questions in her small, shrill voice, like that of a child 
upon the stage, but it was always with an air of reserve, 
and it was rarely that she was seduced into a game of play, 
or dropped that small shield of baby dignity which she habit- 
ually carried. Her mother, on the other hand, was evidently 
adored by her with a passion which seemed almost too much for 
her small frame. She would sit quietly for hours under her 
shadow, looking up at her from time to time with the quick- 
eyed adoration of some small tame animal, unconscious evidently 
of any other presence. One day too, when Lady Eleanor after 
coming in from a walk had accidentally left her gloves upon the 
table, the Colonel, from the corner where he was supposed to 
be engrossed in his newspaper, saw her little daughter furtively 
pick them up and carry them to her lips, hugging them again 
and again with a silent passionate intensity that seemed out 
of proportion to her tiny size. It gave the looker-on a curious 
sense of tenderness towards her ever afterwards. 

It was an odd life they led, isolated in the midst of a crowd, 
with a false air of home, in which nothing could in reality be 
less home-like. Of an evening especially, when the curtains 
had been let down, the dinner was over, Jan had gone to bed, 
and her three elders sat down to spend it together in their big 
hotel parlour—so unmistakably a hotel parlour, in spite of 
Algernon Cathers’ adornments—John Lawrence used to be 
struck with the oddity, the incongruity which had made him 
a part for the time being of their life. If any one had pro- 
phesied such a thing six months before, how he would have 
scoffed at its possibility ! 

That it was in many respects a wearing life, for Lady 
Eleanor especially, there could be no question. Algernon 
Cathers’ restlessness and nervous irritability had a contagious 
effect, and was the more trying seeing that there was 
so little definitely the matter with him. He was not ill 
enough to be treated as an invalid, yet so ill that the 
slightest imprudence might at any moment bring on a 
formidable, not to say fatal attack. He took an inordinate, 
almost unnecessary care of himself as a rule, and yet had 
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an incalculable propensity for now and then running serious 
risks, for no other object apparently but to vindicate his right 
of doing so if he chose. 

The weather which had been delicious the first few days, 
changed not long after their arrival, and for nearly a week 
winds blew, and scuds of mist sped like sheeted ghosts 
across the Bay, blotting out the Carraras as with a sponge, 
Algernon, whose susceptibilities made him a perfect barometer, 
dropped first to changeable and then to storm. He was more 
irritable than he had been since Colonel Lawrence first joined 
them; more provoking, and more impossible to satisfy; 
declaring one moment that he would go off in the yacht to 
Sicily or Corfu, where at this time of year there must be 
decent weather to be found, and the next that he would 
leave the following morning for England. If you were to be 
starved with cold winds and never get a glimpse of the sun, 
surely it was more rational to undergo that penance in your 
native land, where there would at any rate be compensating 
advantages ! 

Out of the midst of this broken weather there suddenly, 
however, arose a divine morning, one of those mornings the 
divinity of which, like that of all supremely lovely things, 
almost saddens one with a sense of its fragility. It was hastily 
resolved to make the most of it, and accordingly the party 
took a carriage and drove to Porto Venere, passing first those 
interminable stretches of crude white walls behind which the 
pride of Italian naval architecture shrouds itself from the eyes 
of the vulgar. The day was of that exquisitely living and 
breathing quality, which seems to penetrate the soul; as it 
were the very breath of Spring blowing against the face. 
Nothing could be more inspiring, yet the spirits of none of 
the party seemed to respond properly to the challenge. Lady 
Eleanor looked tired, her eyes showing those violet under- 
lines which John Lawrence had come to regard as indicative of 
some unusual disturbance. Her husband lay back on his 
cushions staring at the glittering procession of the Carrara 
chain with eyes which seemed to demand something more 
striking, more precipitous, more worthy generally of their dis- 
tinguished consideration. Such conversation as there was, was 
chiefly supplied by the Colonel and Jan, who shared with him 
the back seat of the carriage, and neither of whom were ever 
notable conversationalists. When, after innumerable windings, 
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the last headland of the bay came in sight, and upon its 
outermost point was seen that crumbling cataract of houses 
which covers, it is said, the lost temple of the goddess, every- 
one started, and seemed to rouse him or herself suddenly to a 
sense of the situation. 

Porto Venere is like ten thousand other time-forgotten Italian 
villages, only—as the phrase runs—more so. Ragged shells of 
houses, more shell like, more ragged, more honey-combed than 
usual, more crumbling, more densely inhabited, more gratuitously 
dirty and dilapidated. With a certain stateliness of its own, 
yet suggestive somehow of an overturned ant-hill, a closely 
populated rabbit-warren, or some such sub-human aggregation, 
rather than anything more definitely and conceivably habitable. 
Getting out of the carriage, they walked under the tall gateway, 
up the one narrow precipitous street, between doorways through 
which the eye—ranging across an interregnum of darkness and 
filth unspeakable—sought and found again with refreshment the 
deep blueness below, close as the water is to a Venetian house, 
but with a drop of forty or fifty feet of rock below the foun- 
dations, and blue as a dissolved sapphire. Bare-legged boys 
and girls poured after them in a torrent, armed with wriggling 
starfish, with handfuls of seaweed and corallines, with hippo- 
campi, whose little horse-like heads and twisted tails suggest 
the impossibly heraldic supporters of a shield. The noise 
beat and beat and returned again to the ear from the sides of 
the houses, pierced with apertures which could hardly by 
courtesy be called windows, but out of which heads bent, and 
arms waved, their owners sending down their contribution of 
noise to swell the clamour below. 

Mid-way up the ascent Algernon Cathers announced his 
intention of turning back. He supposed they /iked the flavour 
of fish three weeks gone in putrefaction, and enjoyed having 
their clothes pulled by little black-handed demons, and old 
women with cheeks hanging in bags about their chins! As, 
however, he appreciated none of those things, he would go back 
and wait on the rocks until their curiosity was satisfied. 

Lady Eleanor at once offered to return, but he refused per- 
emptorily to hear of it. He liked his sightseeing done vicari- 
ously, he said; it came to much the same thing in the end, 
and saved you a world of trouble. After a glance, however, at 
the church, whose effectively striped black and white walls 
stand over the site of the temple which still gives its name to 
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the headland, she hastened back, the Colonel and Jan of course 
bearing her company. 

They entered the arch below, capped with its Byronic legend, 
and reached the edge of the cliff from the foot of which that 
hero is supposed to have precipitated himself into the waves, 
The waves were tossing still, but in place of the poet they 
found Algernon Cathers standing upon the brink, with a crowd 
of village tatterdemalions of both sexes about him, and a chorus 
of tongues arising which seemed even more than the necessary 
accompaniment of their presence. Unaccountably too, instead 
of holding nose and ears, and shrinking away in disgust, he was 
standing erect, laughing and radiant, looking more like the 
Algernon Cathers of the Mentone days than John Lawrence 
had seen him yet. As they came up, one of the elder women 
was seen to be making frantic snatches at his hand, evidently 
with the intention of kissing it. A small barefooted boy was 
sobbing violently, and being alternately slapped and hugged by 
the other women. Lady Eleanor hurried forward with an air of 
consternation. 

“What is it, Algernon? Aren’t these people disturbing you?” 
she exclaimed. 

“Not at all, my dear. Under other circumstances I admit 
they might, but at present I am enjoying the sweet savour of 
popularity, which is invariably we know combined with other 
savours of a less odoriferous nature. Allow me to inform you 
that Byron—usually regarded as the genius loci of this classic 
spot—has just been superseded in favour of your unworthy 
husband, who now reigns in his stead. He, it is true, swam, or 
is said to have swum to Lerici, but what of that? He did it, 
if at all, at the impulse of an unregulated vanity, whereas I, you 
will be glad to hear, have just vindicated my heroism and 
philanthropy by saving a small boy’s life!” 

“ Saving a boy’s life! Oh, Algernon!” There was surprise, 
self-reproach, a whole world of concealed disappointment in 
the cry. 

“Fact, my dear! You did not believe me capable of any- 
thing of the sort, did you? You thought it was only herculean 
heroes like our friend Lawrence there who did those sort of things! 
I excuse you, however, and will not even ask you to grovel at 
my feet as this good woman appears to be doing. It must be 
owned the occasions that have arisen for me to display heroism 
during our married life have not been numerous !” 
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“But how was it, Algernon? What happened? Were you 
in any danger? Please tell me.” 

“I’m afraid not, my dear; I regret it extremely, for your 
sake, and will endeavour to do better next time. I know your 
passion for the perilous!” 

“But what happened? Do tell me,” she repeated. 

“This excessively dirty little boy was merely executing pirou- 
ettes at the edge of the cliff,—a talent much in vogue here and 
apparently calculated to extract small coins from the pockets of 
visitors. On this occasion, however, he rather overdid his part. 
Either he slipped, or one of his companions may have helped 
him, anyhow, he fell over, or all but over, hanging on by a 
finger, an eyelid, or something, to the edge. I hastened forward, 
and with my usual intelligence at once perceived that the only 
chance was to get hold of him from below. Accordingly I 
stepped upon that ledge you see there while two of his com- 
panions sustained him from above. The first time I only got 
hold of some portion of his garments, which I need hardly tell 
you at once gave way; next time, however, I seized a leg or 
an arm, which, being fortunately attached to his body, held. I 
had just got back with him to the top when these good ladies 
came up, one of whom appears to be the proprietor of the urchin 
in question, and with the readiness of their nation they were 
executing an appropriate tableau of gratitude when you also 
appeared upon the scene.” 

“Oh, Algernon, I am so glad! And I am sure even if 
there Aad been danger you would have done it all the 
same.” 

“Very well, my dear, let us suppose that I should! I have 
no objection. Meanwhile, as this scene, though gratifying, 
seems to have been sufficiently prolonged, I suggest we return 
to the carriage. The sweet savours of popularity are getting 
too pronounced !” 

Outside they found a still larger gathering of the society of 
the place drawn together by a report of the adventure, which 
had been carried abroad by small scouts; drawn too no doubt 
by a vague expectation that a rescuer who was also a Milordo 
might be prodigal of more direct benefit to the community at 
large than the restoration of one of her decidedly superfluous 
offspring. Nor for once were these calculations unfounded. 
Algernon Cathers was in the most recklessly prodigal of moods ; 
pleased with himself, and disposed therefore to be pleased with 
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every one else. Under the influence of this mood he produced 
handfuls of coins, and when these were exhausted, small pieces 
of paper money, which he proceeded to scatter broadcast, 
laughing with schoolboy delight as the whole population— 
crones and greybeards, children barely out of arms, and 
bronzed men with the classic chins and crisp curled heads of 
Roman emperors—proceeded to precipitate themselves pell mell 
upon the largest ; scuffling, scrambling, all but snapping at one 
another—a humiliatingly close imitation to a pack of hungry 
hounds. 

When his own store and as much as he could borrow from 
the others was exhausted he got into the carriage, tossing as he 
did so acouple of gold pieces to the mother of the boy, a 
proceeding which naturally evoked still louder tributes of 
gratitude, amidst which the carriage drove away, Algernon 
Cathers throwing himself back and laughing again and again, 
to the intense astonishment of his small daughter, who gazed 
at him from the opposite seat with the round-eyed wonder of 
a kitten endeavouring to understand some novel manifestation 
upon the part of the familiar house dog. 

“How pleased they were, poor things!” Lady Eleanor said, 
looking back. 

“With the money? I never knew an Italian that was not, 
and not many of any other nation !” 

“TI meant with what you did. They will make a story of it, 
and tell it to all the other travellers who go there.” 

“Put a memento over the gateway as a companion to that 
piece of braggadocio about Byron! Happily they don’t know 
our names, so my modesty will be spared that pang! Meanwhile 
it is quite time that we composed ourselves and regained our 
accustomed dignity. Look at Lawrence! See how he is turning 
up his nose in contempt of our twopenny-halfpenny excitement! 
He is in the habit of saving a couple of people’s lives every 
morning before breakfast, and saying nothing about it! Ask 
him if he isn’t?” 

“Colonel Lawrence is doing nothing of the sort,” Lady 
Eleanor answered before he had time to defend himself. “He 
is never contemptuous of anybody.” 

“Even of such poor worms as your husband !—that is your 
wifely insinuation, is it not? Never mind, my dear, pray don't 
trouble yourself to apologize. My skin is pretty tough, or 
ought to be by this time. A husband who expects to remain @ 
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hero in his wife’s eyes must really in these days be a person of 
curiously credulous disposition.” 





CHAPTER VI. 


In spite of such drawbacks to contentment as were entailed 
by a lack of proper enthusiasm in some quarters, there was 
no question that this affair of Porto Venere was an eminently 
happy one, and tided safely over the following days, which 
were again despairingly wet. Whatever was amiss with Alger- 
non Cathers, self-satisfaction unquestionably agreed with him. 
He expanded visibly under the influence of his own achieve- 
ment, and did not even think it necessary to refrain from flashing 
its brilliancy into other eyes. Although their life was sedulously 
kept apart from that of their fellow-sojourners at the Croce di 
Malta, a certain amount of acquaintanceship now and then 
sprang up, and in dull days, when out-of-door resources were 
unattainable, Algernon Cathers used often to descend to the hall 
or central space of the hotel, into which omnibuses laden with 
arrivals entered to deposit their load, but which was also used 
as a sitting-room or idling-room by visitors unprovided with 
such luxuries. There happened to be a rather pretty girl of the 
animated doll type just then in the hotel, to whom he devoted 
himself considerably, and who repaid his attentions by expending 
her small store of feminine ammunition for his benefit, possibly 
in default of any more remunerative target. Coming in with 
dripping mackintosh from an expedition through the rain, John 
Lawrence used to find the two established upon one of the little 
sofas in the hall, apparently upon the best terms possible with 
one another. He wondered rather what Lady Eleanor thought 
of this sudden and very undisguised flirtation, but to all appear- 
ances Lady Eleanor thought nothing. The hall was a very 
draughty place, and she once or twice suggested that her 
husband should take a cloak when he went there, otherwise her 
indifference, or her stoicism, appeared proof against any such 
assaults, 

The doll-faced young lady seemed to be a personage of 
some resource, with attractions beyond those of even the best 
coloured doll, for Algernon Cathers daily found her society more 
satisfactory. He would lounge downstairs soon after breakfast, 
and luncheon-time not unfrequently found him still by the side 
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question. When the weather recovered its temper he took 
téte-a-téte walks with her, and even invited her on board the 
yacht, an invitation which Lady Eleanor promptly endorsed, 
and accordingly a luncheon was arranged, at which that young 
lady duly made her appearance. There seemed to be no ques. 
tion about her belongings. The father was an unpresentable 
old grampus, and the mother a decent sort of barnyard fowl, 
Algernon declared, and there was no need therefore to trouble 
their heads about them. The young woman herself seemed to 
the Colonel to be the most commonplace little flirt conceivable, 
of a type severely familiar to him in early days in India. If 
she had a merit in his eyes, it was that the meretriciousness of 
her style had the effect of bringing Lady Eleanor’s beauty into 
new relief, It seemed to him as if he had never till then so 
thoroughly realized it. Did her husband do so also? he some- 
times wondered, or was his taste—so avowedly clamorous of 
beauty—sated with ¢hat style, that he must needs pursue small 
wandering flames as unlike it as could well be conceived ? 

It was hardly his place to complain, seeing that he profited 
not a little by the leisure thus afforded. He accompanied Lady 
Eleanor in several long walks—long, that is, for one whose 
anxieties were never really laid aside, and whose ear seemed 
always upon the alert in expectation of a sudden call. It 
seemed to him that in these walks he began at last to get 
glimpses into a country for which he had hitherto vainly sought 
a right of entrance—the country of her real self. It was not 
through any consciously opened vistas, but in the intimacy of 
daily intercourse hints fell, which a listener, eagerly upon the 
watch, could pick up and interpret as he chose. 

At the bottom of all her sentiments with regard to her 
husband, it seemed to him that he now espied Pity—an angel, 
certainly, but an angel with none of the golden tints of angel- 
hood—a dim seraph rather with trailing wings and sad-tinted 
robes, and beside it Patience, sublime, but also dim, and now 
and then a hint of Penitence which was not to him by any 
means equally comprehensible. Love he believed to be dead, 
or if not actually dead, wounded past recovery. What had 
brought it to this pass, whether a multiplicity of small injuries, 
or one great crowning blow from which it never rallied, he could 
not tell, but it is only saying that he was human to say that 
the discovery, if it were one, imparted a new zest to his inter- 
course, and an increasing desire to be allowed such rights af 
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friendship may fairly claim, especially a friendship consecrated 
by so many years of service as his own. 

They had a good deal of talk in those days, though it may 
be doubted whether any of that talk would prove worth the 
recording. Lady Eleanor had no pretensions to the title of 
clever woman, while the depth and breadth of John Lawrence’s 
mental soundings the patient reader has had many oppor- 
tunities of ascertaining before now. The note of their inter- 
course—so far as it could be said to have a note at all—was 
ethical rather than intellectual, especially on her side. It often 
indeed struck him with wonder how so eager and self-seeking a 
child could have sobered into so self-subdued and self- 
abnegating a woman, one to whom self seemed to be almost 
struck out of the catalogue of things thought of, and whose 
eagerness seemed to have mainly transmuted itself into an 
eager, a passionate desire, at all hazards, under all temptation, 
to cling to the right. To him there was a rarefaction about 
the very air she breathed, a moral clearing of the atmosphere 
which carried him insensibly away. Talking to her, he 
seemed to himself to stand at times on heights — moral, 
not mental—which he had never before caught sight of; 
which seemed to put the ordinary, easy-going, and provisional 
codes upon the level of a mere jail-evading morality. Yet 
there was nothing transcendental about Eleanor Cathers. 
She expounded no fine-spun tissue of morality too good for 
home use, and obliged to be kept like other fine things in a 
box. She was simple as a child, without a thought apparently 
beyond the daily and hourly routine, her husband’s health, 
her children’s doings, their plans for the summer, the hundred 
nothings which make up life. It was a deep, a passionate 
satisfaction to the poor Colonel to find her thus, to learn 
daily to look deeper and deeper into the limpid depths of her 
nature; a sensible mitigation, too, of her husband’s many 
offences to find that he had had no power to cast even the 
breath of an ill-omened shadow upon that flawless crystal. 
Commonplace man as he was, there was one respect in 
which John Lawrence was certainly not commonplace. He. 
possessed an ideal love of perfection, and a recognition of it 
when found. He would have preferred to see her as she was, 
even at his own loss. Could he by a word have caused her to 
descend from her pedestal, that word would—he swore it to 
himself—have remained for ever unspoken. The previous 
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impressions he had formed of her he flung away, one by one, 
as he might have flung away a photograph which no longer 
did her justice. As he saw her now, so he enthroned her in his 
soul, and so through all that remained of his life and hers he for 
ever retained her. 

That the situation was hackneyed to the degree of triteness— 
the very essence and embodiment of half a thousand novels 
and romances—this he neither knew nor thought about, his 
acquaintance with contemporary literature being in truth of 
the slightest. When of an evening he left the room where 
he had been sitting with her and wandered out into the 
twinkling Italian twilight, he was certainly conscious of being 
in the fullest sense of the word not his own but another’, 
She was more present, it seemed to him, at such moments 
than when they were actually together. Her image walked 
beside him, and her eyes sought the stars at the same moment 
as his own. After an hour spent in such solitary meanderings 
he used often to find that he had never for a single instant de- 
viated even a hair’s-breadth from her image, yet it is safe to 
say that he had never thought of her save as that crowned one 
whom the right of worshipping is—if not enough—at least all 
that it is conceivable to think of. It takes an exceptional man, 
the reader will perhaps say, no less than an_ exceptional 
woman, to keep matters long at this point ; but if so, then in this 
as in some few other respects, John Lawrence was exceptional. 

So matters went on for about a fortnight, to the high satis- 
faction of one at least of the party. One morning, however, 
after a long spell of apparent contentment, Algernon Cathers 
suddenly pronounced Spezia the most detestable place in all 
Italy. He was sick to death, he said, of listening to their 
perpetual drummings and trumpetings, and of hearing the 
trowels rap-tapping upon those ridiculous fortifications of theirs. 
Modern Italy, with her arsenals, and her docks, and _ her 
ironclads, her blatant self-satisfaction, and her patent exploding 
apparatus, was the most abominable and nefarious institution 
extant, and ought to be put down with a high hand, and certainly 
not encouraged by people, who might know better, staying at the 
very headquarters of it all! He voted if they were not going 
home like rational people, they should adjourn to Pisa, where 
they would still be within reach of the “Veda,” and where the 
old original Italy was still, to some degree, alive, or rather 
moribund, which was all that she ought ever to presume to be. 
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Possibly this sudden esthetic impatience may have been 
stimulated by an irritation of a more direct kind. Within 
the last two days there had been an addition to the party. 
Young Lord Mordaunt, Lady Eleanor’s brother, after having 
long been expected, had suddenly appeared upon the scene. 
He had got first leave, after all, he explained, instead of second, 
and so had come. He was nearly three years younger than 
his sister, and as unlike her as could readily be imagined. 
“A perfect Thistlebury,” his mother always informed her 
friends; short, reddish-haired, freckled, with an air of having 
got off a horse some time within the last ten minutes ; a good- 
humoured, well-mannered, not too obtrusively empty-headed 
specimen of the genus guardsman, but an odd grandson some- 
how, the Colonel, who had never seen him before, thought, for 
Lady Mordaunt, and a yet odder brother for Lady Eleanor. 

Such as he was, he found much favour in the beady blue eyes 
of little Miss Greenacre, who, with the unblushing inconstancy 
of her sex and type, promptly threw over her first admirer 
in order to concentrate all her powers of captivation upon the 
new arrival. Certainly the former might have consoled himself 
by reflecting that personal admiration had little probably to 
say to the matter. Let his superiority be what it would, a 
mere married man, brought into opposition with an unmarried 
viscount and a guardsman, the result could hardly be doubtful. 
This consideration apparently failed to console him. It was 
no more than a mosquito bite to his vanity, but then he 
did not like mosquito bites, and had never been accustomed 
to put up with them. He attacked little Miss Greenacre’s 
manners, appearance, and general deportment that evening at 
dinner with the most savage lash at his command, a lash 
which left her absolutely nothing, not even a complexion! 
His brother-in-law laughed, but gave himself no trouble to 
defend her, and even Colonel Lawrence’s wonted chivalry 
failed to come to the rescue, so that the only person who took 
the part of the assailed damsel was Lady Eleanor, who 
maintained that there was no question about her prettiness, 
and that they must both have been very badly snubbed by 
her, or they would never be so vindictive ! 

The end of it was that next day the Spezia camp broke 
up, and the whole party, with its train of eacumbrances, 
animate and inanimate, were conveyed down the line to Pisa, 
where they took up their quarters at an hotel, whose chief re- 
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commendation, at any rate at first sight, seemed to be that of 
throwing the hitherto disregarded virtues of the Croce di Malta 
into new relief. 

The poor Colonel was perfectly aware that this was a suitable, 
nay an admirable opportunity for him to break that tie which 
had hitherto connected his own movements with those of 
the Cathers’. He was not, unfortunately, equally willing to 
avail himself of that opportunity. Whatever might have been 
the case a month earlier, he needed little persuading, poor 
fellow, to stay now. Lady Eleanor did not say much, but 
she seemed to count upon him, and that was enough, 
Mordaunt would be going away in a day or two, she observed 
casually, and they would therefore be more solitary, if he left 
them, than ever. Her looks too were more eloquent than her 
words, and both decided him. He intended to go; neverthe- 
less, as a matter of fact, he remained. 

Half by way of joke she had lately taken his artistic 
education under her care, and now gave him strict . orders 
not to venture at Pisa to confront the memorable group upon 
the Piazza del Duomo without her being present, as she wished, 
she said, to lay her finger, metaphorically speaking, upon his 
pulse, and see how it affected him. Her husband, she went on 
to add, soared so far out of her reach in matters of art, that 
even as a pupil she could hardly follow him, and there was, 
therefore, no little satisfaction in finding some one over whom 
she, in her turn, could domineer, and lay down canons for his 
zesthetic regeneration. The Colonel, as will readily be con- 
ceived, was willing enough in this or in anything else to follow 
her bidding, and no later than the morning after their arrival 
in Pisa, they made their expedition, her brother and husband 
having embarked upon a prolonged game of billiards at the 
hotel. 

It was a lovely day, fresh and breezy, and the grass around 
the cathedral had not yet taken on its summer brownness. 
They stood a few minutes outside, gazing, as thousands have 
gazed before them, at the mysterious tower springing upwards 
and outwards, delicate story above delicate story, growing more 
and more out of the perpendicular, too, as it ascended. The 
sky was filled with soft fleecy clouds, scudding rapidly eastward. 
Against them the storied column seemed endowed with life 
and movement. The eye followed it with a breathless, almost 
nervous interest. 
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“Would one not say it was , moving ?” Lady Eleanor ex- 
claimed laughingly. 

“Certainly,” he answered. “Just upon the balance, and not 
quite certain where it means to alight.” 

“ After keeping erect so long, it would be unkind to choose 
this morning for coming down, wouldn’t it?” she responded. 
“Do let us hurry into the cathedral, though! Iam sure it is 
not lucky to watch it!” 

They went in and wandered about. There were the usual 
straggling groups of forestieri, each with a red book grasped 
in his or her right hand, the usual slipshod guides eyeing those 
red books malevolently. The Colonel had no red book, but 
he followed Laily Eleanor, and looked at what she pointed out 
to him with docility. She was not entirely satisfied, however, 
with his behaviour. With the exception of the great bronze 
lamp which swings in the nave, and the carvings of some of 
the animals in the stalls of the choir, he exhibited no proper 
enthusiasm, she said, about anything. Even after they had 
left the cathedral and gone into the Campo Santo he did 
not rise to the proper mark. He followed her as before, and 
looked at the sky, and the cypresses, and even entered into 
some calculations as to the age of the latter, but the more 
legitimate attractions of the place he rather ignored. 

She took him to task quite seriously for it on their way home. 
“You lose a great deal by not caring more about things, do you 
know,” she said, as they were crossing one of the bridges which 
span the sluggish current of the Arno. 

“Not caring more about what sort of things?” he asked in a 
tone of stupefaction. He was chiefly conscious at that moment, 
to tell the truth, of caring about some things a good deal foo 
much, too absorbingly, too exclusively. He glanced at her 
profile detaching itself against the massive violet shadow thrown 
by the opposite walls, and wondered whether she could have 
the faintest conception of how her words sounded. 

“ These sort of things,” she said, waving her hand vaguely to 
indicate the river, the buildings, the landscape, the shadows 
falling upon their path. “One cannot afford, believe me, to 
lose any of the pleasures that come to one through one’s eyes, 
through any of one’s senses, one cannot indeed,” she went on 
seriously, almost sententiously. “It seems to me to be down- 
tight stupid, almost wrong, not to cultivate one’s powers of 
enjoyment to their utmost possible extent. I used to be very 
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silly about it. So long as the sun shone, and people were 
moderately kind to me, I cared very little. I was always 
dreaming and planning things. I used to plan out the future— 
my own and other people’s—foolish dreams, which of course 
never came to anything. One ought to enjoy when one 
can, and whatever one can, without looking too far ahead, 
The present moment—that is the only time after all we 
can be quite sure of. Isn’t it?” she asked, looking up at him 
seriously. 

John Lawrence felt disposed to burst into sudden and profane 
laughter. “The present moment!” Did she, could she imagine 
how what she was saying sounded in his ears? Would she 
understand, even were he to explain to her, that yearning, 
that wild sense of longing which seemed to beat in great hot 
thuds along his veins? Could she—could any one—understand 
that extraordinary sense of possession, the way in which her 
image, her very self, seemed to pervade his whole being, so 
that he often felt to belong less to himself than to her, to be 
her satellite, the moon of which she was the sun, the shadow 
of her substance? What would she say were he to take her 
literally at her word, were he indeed to seize upon the present 
moment! now—here—upon the spot! “ Enjoy while you can!” 
“Do not neglect opportunities of happiness!” “The present is 
the only moment one can be sure of!” Was there, he asked 
himself, a vein of subtle cruelty even in the best, the purest- 
souled of women? A love of mild torturing when the victim's 
hands were known to be safely tied! He almost began to think 
there must be ! 

“As you say, perhaps I do of care much for anything else 
so long as the sun shines, and people are moderately kind to 
me,” he said with some significance. 

She glanced up, as if a little surprised at the emphasis of his 
tone ; then, presently changing the subject, began to speak of 
the curious news from Greece which was in the papers that 
morning. 

Next day, finding that she was hopelessly engaged, the 
Colonel took the virtuous part of returning to the Campo Santo 
by himself,and endeavouring to brace his mind to the proper 
point of appreciation. 

This time he got on better—perhaps because his attention 
was less distracted. He liked the tone of the place as a whole, 
even if he did not properly appreciate the details. He knew 
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at any rate what he did and did not like, which is more than 
can always be said of better instructed people. 

The day was again perfect, and the famous purple anemones 
were in the fullest flush of flower all over the sacred earth. The 
Colonel —who knew more about plants than architecture — 
thought he had never seen any of so fine a colour. Lizards 
were scampering up and down the two stone steps which divide 
the quadrangle, one pausing presently in full view to exhibit a 
very abbreviated tail, broken off in some bygone batrachian 
struggle. Some reparations were going on in the distance, but 
the tapping was not loud enough to break that peace which is 
the peculiar heritage of the place. A dreamy balm seemed to 
come floating down even upon the very motes of dust. 

He wandered into the middle of the quadrangle and stood 
looking up at the cypresses rising in sharp relief against the 
sky, their tops swaying briskly under a wind unfelt below. 
Through one of the traceried windows he could distinguish a 
few yards of faded fresco, the blue skirt of one of Abraham’s 
visitors, and the rather oddly shaped feet of Lot’s wife. Nearer 
were one or two tombs, half hidden by grass and trailing 
smilax. These carried his thoughts by an easy transition to 
that other though very dissimilar Campo Santo where he had 
first heard of Algernon Cathers’ danger. Had his joining them 
been a mistake, he wondered. Had matters on the whole been 
better for Lady Eleanor or worse through his being with them ? 
It was a difficult point to decide, seeing that it turned upon that 
most capricious of all capricious things, namely, her husband’s 
humour. It had been a satisfaction to her to have an old 
friend at hand ; that much he could assure himself without any 
gross self-flattery. Beyond that he felt doubtful. 

He was still turning over these thoughts when he heard a 
sound of voices at the gate, which the next instant creaked 
irritably on its rusty hinges as it was opened by one of the 
custodians, and, rather to his surprise, the object of those 
thoughts entered, accompanied by her brother. 

She had been able to get away after all, she explained. Her 
husband did not want her any longer as he was busy writing 
letters. She and Mordaunt had guessed that he had come here, 
so had agreed to follow him. Besides, Mordaunt, she added, 
had not seen anything yet. 

That appreciative sightseer presently strayed away to examine 
the enormous Genoese chains which had caught his eye. The 
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others remained together in the centre of the enclosure. Lady 
Eleanor looked tired, and presently sat down on the top of the 
steps, where a small block of stone suggested a seat. The 
chipping noise of the masons outside came with a lazy afternoon 
iteration to the ear. The sunlight was moving leisurely along 
the walls, bringing out the mellow mottled tones of the masonry, 
Some dragon-flies from the marshes had flown in through the 
iron lattices, and were testing the sporting capabilities of the 
place. One, newly alighted on the steps, was swaying a pale 
blue body ringed with golden bars, and daintily lifting a pair of 
delicately fretted wings. 

“You see I am trying to put your lessons into practice,” 
John Lawrence said, sitting down beside her upon the step, 
“For the last half hour I have been trying to steep my mind— 
if you can call it one’s mind—my eyes at any rate, in the local 
colour. I think a little has rubbed off, but I am not quite sure, 
After a certain age one’s ideas, I’m afraid, grow stiff like one’s 
muscles, they don’t readily assume new attitudes. Still, if one 
enjoys oneself that is the main thing, is it not ?” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” she answered rather dreamily. “It is 
difficult often, is it not, to tell why one does enjoy oneself, and 
why one doesn’t ? Good moments come, one cannot quite tell 
how or why. The common, ugly, everyday things float back, 
and the sky seems to open a little, and to get nearer. One feels 
that there is greatness, and peace, and grandeur somewhere, 
even though one’s own life may be full of ugliness and pettiness, 
and small worthless efforts which lead to nothing at all.” 

She paused and he made no answer. Like any two people 
who have reached a certain point of intimacy, it seemed as if all 
their talk ran to a personal bearing. With him at any rate 
everything, he was well aware, bristled with allusions. He had 
long passed the point where he could flatter himself that he 
took an impersonal interest in anything that she said or did; 
anything that showed what was passing inside the region of 
her thoughts. 

“Tt is curious how strongly that sense of happiness seems to 
be floated in upon one sometimes for no particular reason,” she 
presently went on, still dreamily. “I don’t mean in a religious 
sense,” she added, with a slight blush. “I hardly know, in fact, how 
Ido mean. Intimations seem to come to one ; intimations which 
are full of beauty, of a great possibility, a wonderful tenderness, 
and pity, and peace. Do you know at all what I mean?” 
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“Yes, I think I do,” he answered slowly, and then they fell 
silent again. The dragon-fly had lifted its latticed wings and 
flown lightly away. They were alone, more alone it seemed to 
John Lawrence than they had ever been before—than they were 
ever likely perhaps to be again. The sense of intimacy too, of 
communion, had never been so strong. He would gladly have 
remained just where they were, he felt, for years and years and 
years ; gladly never have had to leave it again! 

Presently young Mordaunt came striding towards them, his 
hat tilted backwards, his honest freckled face red with the toils 
of investigation. 

“Rummy old place!” he observed, tapping his cigarette 
against the base of a pillar, and letting the ashes fall in a shower 
upon the sacred Jerusalem earth below. “I wonder that they 
don’t put it into some sort of order though! Can’t afford it 
perhaps, poor devils! Now that old buffer up there, what do 
you imagine he is doing?” pointing his stick at Benozzo 
Gonzoli’s masterpiece, the one containing the well-known 
“Vergognosa di Pisa.” “They really have no right to the 
things if they keep them in such a beastly state! Couldn't the 
National Gallery buy them up?” 

John Lawrence glanced at Lady Eleanor gravely. 

“You had better take him in hand next,” he said. “He 
seems in even a worse condition than myself!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


On their way back to the hotel an odd, and by no means a 
pleasant little incident befel them. They had lingered for a few 
minutes upon the Ponte Solferino, to look down into the shrunken 
Amo rolling its minimum of coffee-coloured fluid to the sea. 
The two promenades to right and left of the river are the 
points where the social elements of Pisa show stronger symp- 
toms of vitality than elsewhere, and to-day there was a fair 
muster of citizens strolling indolently along in the full-fledged 
sunshine. Amongst these strollers were two that were not 
citizens, for they were the small Jan and Mlle. Riaz, who had 
rejoined the party a little before their arrival at Pisa. They 
were still some way off, indeed it was not until after Lady 
Eleanor had pointed them out to her companions and carefully 
explained their whereabouts, that they were able to detect what 
her eyes had at once discovered to be her small daughter. While 
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their attention was still engaged in this direction a fiacre drove 
by, and young Mordaunt, happening to glance after it, exclaimed 
suddenly, “ Hullo, that was Cathers! Why, how quickly he 
has got through his letters!” 

So it was, as the others also perceived, too late, however, 
to attract his attention. The fiacre was already some way off, 
pursuing a wabbling and uncertain course between the thinly 
sprinkled shadows of the acacias. The three upon the bridge 
followed it idly with their eyes. It had reached the place where 
the child and Frenchwoman were proceeding along the pave- 
ment, and was upon the point of passing them, when the latter 
seemed to catch sight of its occupant. Algernon Cathers gave 
a careiess nod of recognition, and was about to pass on, but 
she made an imperious gesture to the driver to stop, and 
stepped towards him, and a short but evidently animated 
dialogue ensued, the woman gesticulating excitedly, apparently 
angrily. It did not last more than a couple of minutes ; at the 
end of which the fiacre again moved forward, its occupant 
waving his hand nonchalantly as it did so. 

Another couple of minutes passed, but Lady Eleanor’s eyes 
still remained concentrated upon the two figures now again 
approaching along the narrow footpath. John Lawrence rather 
avoided looking at her. It was an odd scene somehow, he 
thought, and he wondered a good deal what it meant. Sud- 
denly, to his astonishment, she uttered a violent exclamation. 
Startled, he glanced first at her, then at the point to which her 
eyes directed his, and was just in time to see what had caused 
it. The little girl had apparently plucked at the woman's 
dress, to call her attention to something, whereupon the other 
had turned upon her, and struck her several times violently 
over the shoulders. After her first ejaculation, Lady Eleanor 
said no more, but before her companions had realized what 
she was about, was already off the bridge and speeding like 
a lapwing through the groups of people, unconscious of the 
glances of undisguised astonishment, not unmingled with ad- 
miration, with which they made way for her. So quick was 
she, that though the others followed as rapidly as they could, she 
had already reached the spot, snatched the child up into her 
protecting arms, turned upon the woman, and was denouncing 
her in half-a-dozen words the vehemence of which seemed lite- 
rally to scorch their subject. For once the black eyes weft 
dropped. Mlle. Riaz looked confounded, utterly abashed, and 
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astounded, as the employer, whom she had imagined no doubt 
to be at a safe distance, suddenly descended upon her with the 
awe-inspiring port and flashing eyes of an avenging goddess. 
Lady Eleanor did not waste many words, however. Giving her 
to understand that from that day she would never see, speak, or 
have any dealings with her again, she turned away, still holding 
the child in her arms, and retraced her steps towards the bridge, 
unconscious, in her preoccupation, of the presence of the other 
two, who had followed and caught her up, leaving Mlle. Riaz, 
who by this time had recovered from her first consternation, 
scowling after them upon the pavement. 

“By Jove, Eleanor, you did give it her down the banks, and 
no mistake!” her brother exclaimed in tones of admiration. 
“Serve her right too! I only wonder you didn’t break your 
parasol over her head !” 

“What could have made her turn so savage all in a moment ?” 
John Lawrence said in a tone of astonishment. Then, seeing 
that Lady Eleanor was too excited and upset to be able to 
reply—* Did she hurt you, Jan?” he added to the. child. 

Jan, who was much the calmest of the party, and showed no 
symptom of tears or any particular excitement, wriggled a little 
as if considering what the extent of her injuries really were. 

“Not mutch,” she said in her little high-pitched sing-song 
voice. “I don’t like Maddymoiselle though—not mutch,” she 
added. 

“Did she ever strike you before, my darling?” her mother 
enquired eagerly. 

“Oh yeth!” Jan opened her eyes wide at the simplicity of 
the question. “Often and often,” she added, nodding her small 
head up and down, and carefully emphasizing her 7s. 

“Why did you never tell mother then? That was very 
very silly of you, Jan! always tell mother everything.” Lady 
Eleanor’s tone showed her to be much nearer crying than her 
composed little daughter. 

“But it wath when I told Muddie anythink that Maddymoi- 
selle slapped me!” Jan responded placidly. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE PLEASURES OF LIFE, By Sir Joun Luspock. (1 yol 
35. 6a. Macmillan.) This is a collection of addresses delivered on 
various occasions to schools and colleges. Admirably adapted for 
their purpose at the time, they are stimulating to read in their present 
form. In unpretentious and forcible words Sir John Lubbock dwells 
on the happiness that is to be found in the duties, the books, the 
friends and surroundings which no man is without, and yet is apt to 
take too much as a matter of course. He illustrates his suggestions 
on the art of being happy by such numerous and varied quotations, 
that if they succeed in sending his readers to the originals, his pages 
will prove an education in themselves. 


JUVENILIA, by Vernon LEE (2 vols. 125. Fisher Unwin), isa 
collection of studies in zesthetics, addressed especially to persons whose 
age is nearer twenty than thirty, The subjects treated range from 
the personal tastes of the author to the dramatic and undramatic in 
literature, and the shortcomings of Shakespeare. The inevitable Botti- 
celli is duly descanted on, and his “ poor puzzled half-pained, half 
ravished angels” contrasted with Perugino’s “hectic saints consumed 
by the burning soul within.” Vernon Lee’s writing is always clever 
and suggestive, but to our thinking its prodigality of allusiveness causes 
a bewilderment, from which perhaps the writer herself does not always 
escape, while the ever-shifting mass of highly-coloured epithets yield 
effects rather kaleidoscopic than pictorial, To adopt the language of 
the studio, the artist should lower her scheme of colour, and pay rather 
more attention to her drawing. 


MR, LUPTON’S LIFE OF DEAN COLET (1 vol. George Bell 
&» Sons) has evidently been a labour of love, and the result is 4 
thoroughly delightful volume. In illustration of his main theme 
Mr. Lupton supplies many interesting details concerning the learned 
life of the period. His estimate of the Dean’s character and influence 
is marked by scholarly sobriety of judgment, 'while ample documents 
and references are given for the reader’s further information. The 
importance of Colet as a pioneer of the new learning in England, and 
a precursor of the Reformation, has only been fully appreciated in out 
own time. Mr. Lupton worthily furthers the work of recognition im- 
tiated by Mr. Seebohm in his ‘ Oxford Reformers.’ Specially beautiful 
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are the gleams of tenderness occasionally breaking through Colet’s 
habitual austerity, as in the preface of his grammar for the youthfu? 
scholars of St. Paul’s, which thus concludes: “And lyfte up your 
lytel whyte handes for me, whiche prayeth for you to God.” 


THE QUEEN’S HIGHWAY FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN. By 
SruART CUMBERLAND. (1 vol, 18s. Sampson Low.) ‘The illustra- 
tions are by far the best part of this book ; some of them are really 
beautiful, and give an excellent idea of the scenery and cities on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, which Mr. Cumberland has dubbed the 
Queen’s Highway. The chapters dealing with British Columbia are 
the most interesting, though the “ Province of the Midnight Sun” is a 
curious misnomer for a region well outside the Arctic circle. There is 
far too much historical padding and guide-book itinerary in the last 
half of the work ; but we must welcome anything which tends to dispel 
ignorance of the great Dominion, and the perusal of Mr. Cumberland’s 
yolume cannot fail to contribute towards this desirable result. 


EPISODES IN A LIFE OF ADVENTURE. By Lawrence 
OLIPHANT. (1 vol. tos. 6d@. Blackwood.) This is a collection of 
papers which appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine. Very few men now 
alive, we should imagine, have had such varied experiences as Mr. 
Oliphant. He seems to have made the search for adventures a principal 
object of his existence, and wherever a war or a revolution was imminent, 
he hastened to the spot, and often saw more than the actual combatants. 
As an illustration of his ubiquity, it is curious that he spent four suc- 
cessive Christmas Days at Quebec, Trebizond, New Orleans, and 
Canton! The chapters on Japan, where he was seriously wounded in 
an attack on the British Embassy, and the “ Episode with Garibaldi,” 
interested us especially ; but the whole book is the work of a man who 
has seen much, and told it admirably. 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN. By H. Riper Haccarp. (1 vol. 6s. 
Longman.) The geography of Africa will soon have to be entirely 
remodelled to; find room for all Mr, Haggard’s discoveries. To the 
dominions of “ Ayesha” must now be added the Zuvendi realm, lately 
explored by Sir H. Curtis, Captain Good, and Allan Quatermain. The 
book is distinguished by an absence of the supernatural element so 
conspicuous in ‘She.’ Of course the tale is impossible ; but Mr, Hag- 
gard’s chief skill lies in the air of reality with which he invests an 
imaginary creation, and in ‘ Allan Quatermain’ his task is simplified 
by retaining the attributes of mortality for the Zuvendis. Although 
the adventures are different, we are frequently reminded of ‘ She,’ and 
the reader may fairly measure the enjoyment he will extract from our 
English Jules Verne’s latest effort by his opinion of the former work. 





